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Tue Constitution must be saved, but the country must not be 
lost. Weare moved to make this elementary observation by 
the absorption of Press, politicians, and public in 

oO the fascinating struggle at Westminster, which was 
bound to come, but which has undoubtedly come 
at an inopportune moment for the British Empire if it implies 
any relaxation in our vigilance as regards external affairs or in 
the strengthening of our defences. We have reached a point 
when British difficulties are German opportunities, and there is 
reason to believe that our domestic crisis is being as closely 
followed by the Powers-that-count on the other side of the 
North Sea as was our General Election, when Germans could not 
conceal their sympathies with the Coalition, which, if conceivable 
in Germany, would be publicly stigmatised by the Emperor as 
‘national enemies.” Given a few more years of Lloyd George 
Government, and the supremacy of the seas would automatically 
pass to Germany. Meanwhile the noble army of British 
simpletons are to be fooled by the usual blandishments, 
princely visits, ambassadorial speeches breathing peace and 
goodwill, complimentary articles on our political sagacity, &c. &c. 
Simultaneously there is noticeable a renewed restlessness in the 
German Navy League, where preparations are clearly afoot for 
further agitation. And what is still more significant is the ever 
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increasing activity in German dockyards. Lastyear Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues were constrained to confess that they had been 
taken completely unawares and that Germany had stolen a 
march upon us in shipbuilding. It has since transpired that the 
British Admiralty had been warned by Mr. Mulliner of impending 
developments nearly three years before. Mr. McKenna likewise 
confessed that the Admiralty were still in the dark as to German 
preparations. Judging by previous experiences, notably the 
German Emperor’s last visit to this country, which coincided 
with the promulgation of another enormous programme of 
‘‘Dreadnoughts”? Prince Henry of Prussia’s visit betokens 
further “anticipation” and “acceleration” of German ship- 
building. It is, however, useless asking questions in Parliament, 
as the glib lawyer at the Admiralty regards the evasion of 
inconvenient facts as the first duty of the First Lord. 


Tue General Election ended as usual in Orkney and Shetland, 

which for some mysterious reason poll several days after the rest 

init tne of the United Kingdom. The Poisonous Parliament 
1 


‘Selatinieee of infamous memory, which probably numbered 


Parliament ™ore traitors to national and Imperial interests 

than any preceding Parliament, contained 670 
members. The new House of Commons likewise contains 
670 members. But there, happily, the resemblance ends, the 
outstanding feature of the elections and the dominating factor 
in the political situation being the annihilation of that terrible 
Radical tail which has wagged the Ministerial dog throughout 
the last four years, and to which, with the connivance of Sir 
John Fisher * (whose dramatic disappearance from the Admiralty 
at the end of January, despite the vociferous assertions of his - 
journalistic friends that he had no intention of going, was not 
the least valuable fruit of the action of the House of Lords in 
summoning the Government before the people), we owe the 
effort to transfer British naval supremacy to the Mailed Fist— 


* Any lingering doubts as to the “services” rendered to the State by our 
eminent “sailor politician ” will be finally set at rest by the fulsome panegyrics 
on his career of the anti-naval Press, headed by the Manchester Guardian, which 
has strenuously opposed every attempt to strengthen the British Navy, just as 
it has been equally active in defending every addition to the German Navy. 
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the one memorable achievement of the Bannerman and Asquith 
Governments. The Moderate and Mugwump elements in the 
Cabinet were completely cowed by the Demagogues, who 
threatened their invertebrate Leader with the wrath of that 
immense proportion of the Radical Parliamentary Party which 
took its marching orders from the Right Hon. Sir John Brunner, 
of Switzerland, who suffers from a craving to abolish the British 
Navy, forgetting that though Sea-power may be useless to the 
country of his origin, it is vital to the country of his domicile. 
In a letter to the Times Sir John Brunner, the late Parliament's 
principal adviser on all problems of National Defence, wrote 
thus:* “As a commercial man, I declare emphatically that I 
should infinitely prefer the protection of recognised international 
law to the protection afforded to us by our Navy.” With 
such sentiments prevailing among the Ministerial rank-and- 
file, vehemently seconded by the Demagogues in the Cabinet, 
it is not surprising that the British Army has been actually, and 
the British Navy relatively, weakened during the last four years. 
Rather should we marvel that any fragment of either remains. 
Not only were the Sea Lords compliant, but time-serving soldiers 


endeavoured to palm Mr. Haldane off upon the country as a 
combination of Carnot and Von Roon, on the strength of a 
fraudulent scheme on the eve of collapse. 


Mr. AsquirH and otherso-called Liberal Imperialists have become 
so practised in running away that they may now be physically 
A United incapable of resisting the Demagogues. The pro- 
Party motion of Mr. Churchill to the Home Office after 

his shocking record at the Colonial Office and 
the Board of Trade, is a sinister symptom of the Premier’s 
demoralisation. Nevertheless, for all practical purposes, the 
power of the Demagogues has been smashed at the polls, and 
they have been their own undoing. A prominent Radical is 
reported to have thus accounted for the loss of his seat: “I 
was not beaten by the Budget or by Tariff Reform, but simply 
by the vulgar, scurrilous, blasphemous speeches of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” Messrs. George, Churchill and Ure will be 
constrained to sing in a minor key in the new House, and such 

* Vide Times, April 2, 1909. 
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outrageous scenes as were witnessed when the Lord Ananias of 
Scotland endeavoured to palliate his cruel and wicked falsehoods 
about Old Age Pensions are things of the past. Let us hope that 
honourable Members may take a suitable opportunity of express- 
ing the views entertained for this “‘ best type of Scottish gentle- 
man” (to borrow the description of Mr. Ure by one of his 
colleagues, Mr. Runciman), by those who live south of the Tweed. 
The political transformation may be measured by the fact that 
Mr. Balfour returns with 105 more followers than he led in the last 
Parliament, and Mr. Asquith, with about as many less, and what 
is infinitely more important than this numerical reinforcement of 
his Majesty’s Opposition is its solidarity, determination, con- 
fidence and enthusiasm in the cause to which it is recognised 
that we so largely owe our immense accession of political 
strength—Tariff Reform. All the Free Fooders have fallen by the 
way, and although the disappearance of Lord Robert Cecil, 
whose exceptional Parliamentary talents would be valuable at 
this juncture, is regretted, the unbroken unanimity of the 
Unionist Party is a very impressive fact. 


WE refuse to regard Lord Hugh Cecil as an obstructive. Oxford 
Tariff Reformers wisely withdrew all opposition to his candida- 
ture for the University, which was originally pro- 
moted by Tariff Reformers, and in his turn he has 
‘‘ played thegame” throughout the General Election 
by warmly supporting Tariff Reformers. He has too much 
sense of political perspective to sacrifice the smaller to the greater 
by reviving a closed controversy. Henceforward the Unionist 
Party is a solid unit for Tariff Reform, and Unionists who 
might have wished that events had developed differently have 
been finally converted by Lloyd Georgeian finance to recognising 
that Free Imports is as dead as mutton, and that there is no 
serious alternative to our policy. Only one thing could revive 
Cobdenism in our Party, viz., any disposition on the part of 
the feather-headed to tamper with the Union in an effort to 
secure Nationalist support for Tariff Reform. Speaking for our- 
selves, though we feel sure that we express the views of every 
serious Tariff Reformer, we would not sell the Union for fifty tariffs, 
We have long held the opinion that the accursed adoption of Free 


Tariff Reform 
and Unionism 
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Imports by the United Kingdom inflicted even greaterinjury upon 
Ireland than upon Great Britain, who enjoyed some compensations 
denied to thesisterisland. Our abominable fiscal system, with its 
huge taxes upon articles of general consumption and heavy penalis- 
ation of production, is peculiarly unfair towards Ireland,andwefully . 
share Irish resentment against the People’s Budget, so incisively 
set forth by Mr. Healy. But let us not forget that the mainstays of 
this odious policy are those deluded colonies of Irishmen settled 
in our great cities, who on the fiat of a caucus sitting in London, 
and under the immediate pressure of Irish priests, voted en bloc for 
the Budget and Free Imports, and returned forty or fifty supporters 
of a measure described by the Nationalist Leader himself as in 
some respects “ infamous” towards Ireland. But for this trea- 
son, engineered by that precious triumvirate of humbugs and 
blatherskites, Messrs. Redmond, Dillon and T. P. O’Connor, who 
alternately sell Nationalism to Radicalism, Radicalism to Nation- 
ism, and both to their American paymasters, the Budget would 
have been buried at the polls beyond all hope of resurrection. 


TaRirF Reform will be as advantageous to the Irish producer as 
to the British producer, but so long as the dominant section of 
Nationalists allow their politics to be dictated 
from New York, and are themselves financed by 
American Protectionists determined to preserve 
the United Kingdom as a dumping-ground for American goods, 
the Irish vote will continue to be sold to English Cobdenites, and 
Ireland will suffer that ‘‘economic drain” which, so far from 
being alleviated, would be grossly aggravated by Home Rule, 
which simply means government by Messrs. Redmond, Dillon, 
and O’Connor. If there were any gratitude in this world the 
Irish would go down nightly on their knees and thank Heaven 
that the House of Lords has spared them the crowning 
affliction of an administration compared with which Tammany 
Hall is a pure and immaculate body. It cannot be proclaimed 
too often or too emphatically that while the Unionist Party yield 
to none in their desire to heal the Anglo-Irish feud, which has 
been a prolonged Imperial misfortune, they would under no con- 
ceivable circumstances be tempted to betray the men of Ulster 
and elsewhere who, through good and ill report, have stood by 


Tariff Reform 
and Ireland 
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the Union, which they have suffered much to maintain. Plain 
speaking will save further misunderstanding. Great Britain 
can never consent to any measure of Home Rule, or to anything 
which might lead up to Home Rule. Had we no regard for 
Irish interests, with which ours are indissolubly bound up, the 
law of self-preservation would veto the lunacy of setting up 
a Transvaal at our doors, which in due time would become a 
German base of operations against Great Britain. The first act of 
a Redmond Cabinet would be the appointment of some Dr. Leyds 
—probably Mr. Devlin—to raise the civilised world against us, and 
we can guess the diplomatic relations that would exist between 
Dublin Castle and Potsdam. When the Irish once realise that 
separatism is entirely beyond the range of practical politics, and 
that no British Government, whatever its composition or what- 
ever its majority, would ever be allowed to disrupt the United 
Kingdom, they will abandon purely destructive politics, and 
discard purely destructive politicians on both sides of the Atlantic 
who have their different axes to grind, and will turn towards the 
constructive policy of Tariff Reform, which is a condition of the 
permanent success of the land purchase policy, and alone affords 
any prospect of the development of Irish industries. 


For the present, however, the Nationalist Party must be counted 
as so many Cobdenites. None of them have ever said a word 
isemieabtinn in favour of Tariff Reform. During the last four 
of New House Y°2™ they have upheld a Cobdenite Government, 

being rewarded by—a licence to drive cattle and 
the Budget; and at this election, as we have seen, the Irish vote 
in Great Britain was cast for Cobdenism and the Budget by 
Mr. Redmond’s express orders. We are consequently unable to 
follow the arithmetic of enthusiasts who classify Nationalists as 
Tariff Reformers. They have sold Ireland to American Protec- 
tionists and British Free Traders. By the former they were 
paid in cash—by the latter in promises. How long it will last 
we cannot say. That their unhappy dupes are beginning to 
resent these bargains is manifest from the amazing success of 
the rebels against Redmondism—the new party of Independent 
Nationalists, of which Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy are the chiefs 
—who have already captured eleven seats from the Molly 
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Maguires, as the Redmondites have been wittily christened by 
Mr. O’Brien, and have put the fear of God into their opponents. 
To-day Mr. Redmond commands 71 followers in the House of 
Commons as compared with 83 in the Poisonous Parliament, and 
he is no longer master in his own crumbling house. Another signi- 
ficant feature of the elections was the comparative failure of the 
Labour Party, who have dwindled from 55 to 42. Their leaders, 
who suffer from severe lapses of simplicity, forget that he who 
sups with the Devil must use a long spoon. They were cleverly 
diddled in a “deal”? with the Government Whips, being persuaded 
to withdraw many of their candidates in the interests of Progress 
and—Cocoa. A comparison of the old and the new House of © 


Commons gives these striking results : 
At Dissolution New House 

Unionists . ° : . ‘ ; ‘ 168 273 
Radicals . ° , ° : , 364 273* 
Labour and Socialists ° . ‘ . 55 42 
Nationalists . ‘ . , ° ° 83 71 
Independent Nationalists . . . oo 11 
At the Dissolution the Goverment niet was. ° . 834 
Government Majority (with Redmondites and Labour) now 

reduced to. ° “ . ; . ° : . 102 


This immense reduction in the Government majority has been 
obtained thus: 


Total Government Losses . ‘ ‘ ° - 126 

Independent Nationalists . . ° - ill 
— 137 

Total Government Gains . ‘ ‘ ‘ : » 21 


Net Loss of Seats. ‘ . , » 116 
Equal ona Divisionto . ° . - 232 


This net loss of seats to Unionists and Independent Nationalists 
is greater than the turnover after Mr. Gladstone’s “ pilgrimage 
of passion” in Midlothian, which was followed by the Conserva- 
tive débdole of 1880 and a net Liberal gain of 114 seats. Con- 
siderably less than half the new House of Commons approve 
‘the People’s Budget ”’—a conclusive vindication of the action 
of the Peers in referring it to the people. 


® Radical newspapers prefer to reckon the Radical Party at 275 by counting 
in Mr. John Wilson (Mid-Durham) and Mr, John Ward, whom the Daily 
Telegraph properly classifies as Labour members. 
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Nzarty all the Unionist gains have been made in England— 
south of the Humber—and whereas after 1906 Mr. Balfour was 
Uni in a hopeless minority even in England, the 

nionist i <—_ . 
Majority in Unionists now hold a small majority of English 
England seats, the figures being as follows: 


1906 1910 
Unionists . : , ‘ ‘ -. 189 239 


Radical and Labour . ‘ ‘ >. seo 226 


R. and L. Maj. . . 187 U. Maj. 13 


No less than nine English Counties wentsolid for Unionism; the 
unbroken phalanx of the men of Kent being one of the most 
honourable features of the elections, Warwickshire’s wonderful 
record being unfortunately spoilt by the retention of Nuneaton 
by the Lloyd George party, Wiltshire’s by our failure to capture 
the Westbury division, and Hampshire’s by the retention of 
Southampton through Unionist dissensions. Our solid counties 
are as follows, with their members: 


Hereford « » 38 Kent . ‘ i Surrey 


5 
Herts . ; -¢ ~e Oxford ; - & Sussex 
4 


Huntingdon . 2 Rutland Westmorland . 


Only three English counties are represented exclusively by 
Radicals. 


Leicester . . © Monmouth . . 4 Northumberland , 8 


The total number of electors in the United Kingdom on the 
register for 1910 is 7,705,717. In the contested constituencies 
no less than 93 per cent. went to the poll, their votes being thus 
distributed, though to make the record complete careful calcula- 
tions would have to be made as regards the uncontested elections. 


Unionist . ‘ , . “ - 98,110,105 
Radical , ‘ ‘ ° . . 2,861,878 
Labour . . , . . . 503,745 
Socialist . ° . . : : 18,316 
Nationalist . ‘ ‘ ° : 81,186 
Independent Nationalist . ° ° 45,472 


6,620,702 


Although the Unionists did not gain as many seats as some of our 
optimists expected, the suggestion that our leaders were misled 
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by the extravagant prognostications of those upon whom they 
have a right to rely for reliable information, is the reverse of the 
truth. On the other hand there is reason: to believe that Radical 
wire-pullers were woefully astray in their calculations, Ministers 
being advised that they would do almost as well as in 1906, 
and that at the outside the Opposition might gain 40 or 50 
seats. The débdcle in the counties was wholly unforeseen, as 
it was assumed that the devilish doubts raised by Mr. Ure as.to 
the payment of Old Age Pensions would stampede the villagers 
of rural England. 


THE splendid stand of the Counties for country simply stunned 
the Radicals, and as all hopes of an “independent majority ” 
An Artless 87° fine by degrees and beautifully less, the 
Question ° U#bour Party and the Nationalists—who had 

been outraged by the Chief Whip’s declaration, 
alter the boroughs had polled and there was no further need for 
the Irish vote, that the Government were not committed to Home 
Rule—were once again clasped to the Ministerial bosom, and the 
Demagogues vociferously claimed a majority of 124—ranking 
even Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy as Ministerial items. Ex- 
perts differ as to the precise moment when the Radicals dis- 
covered that the net loss of 105 seats to the Unionists and the 
transfer of several seats from the Nationalists to the Inde- 
pendent Nationalists was the reverse of victory and that in 
fact the political situation had been completely revolutionised 
and the Government practically paralysed. Moderate Liberals 
after their wont lay low and said nothing, and went on saying 
it all the time, leaving the Cocoa Press* to do the shouting 
and to proclaim the approaching annihilation of the hereditary 
enemies of the people. With one voice the Cocoa chorus 
demanded ‘Veto first,” meaning thereby a vast creation of 
Peers. The Editor of the Nation asks in one of those 
inimitable articles (February 12, 1910)—which must adversely 
affect the circulation of “Punch”—* What is it in Liberals 


* The World, in a remarkable series of articles which we earnestly hope will 
be republished in pamphlet form, has disclosed the amazing hold of the 
Cadburys on the Radical Press, while Mr. Healy hints that some of the 
enthusiasm behind the Budget is trade enthusiasm. 
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that makes their opponents take them for abnormally simple 
folk? Is it their appearance or their character?” The 
answer is, of course, “‘ Both.’” The world has been rocking with 
laughter at the simplicity of the Cocoa Press, which apparently 
imagined in the first place that some special sanctity attached 
to Mr. Asquith’s notorious Albert Hall pledge, by which the Irish 
and Labour votes were captured, and secondly that even if he 
had meant business a Prime Minister could after losing 105 seats 
have the audacity to ask the Crown to ennoble 500 Cadburys for 
the sole purpose of destroying the House of Lords, so that the 
way might be clear for Home Rule—a subject not even mentioned 
in Mr. Asquith’s Election Address, and sedulously boycotted 
by his colleagues throughout the General Election—the repeal of 
the Septennial Act, and the permanent installation of the Urites 
with salaries of £10,000 a year apiece. The groups are on. the 
gtab. It’s our money they want. The Upper House is our sole 
safeguard against brigandage. That is why it is scheduled for 
destruction by the brigands. . 


THE great Cocoa Party became funny without being vulgar, and the 


public are not ungrateful to the political pantaloons who devised 
“G this potted play, of which not the least entertain- 
uaran- : : 

tees ”? ing episode was Mr. Lloyd George’s hot pursuit 

of Mr. Asquith to the South of France in order 
that he might be at hand should the Premier wish to “consult” 
his colleague at the Exchequer. As Mr. Asquith’s ambition did 
not appear to lie in that direction, the unabashed Chancellor 
hastened home explaining that both Ministers had travelled a 
thousand miles to the same place in order to avoid one another. 
Meanwhile the cry of “Veto first,” continued ringing through 
the Cocoa columns. Ministers were alarmed. Who would bell 
the cat and tell the Party not to make such fools of themselves ? 
Unionist newspapers, which are over apt to precipitate them- 
selves into the domestic crises of their opponents and offer 
unsolicited advice at inopportune moments became almost tearful 
over Mr. Asquith’s sorry plight, forgetting that his own criminal 
weakness in chartering the Demagogues is entirely responsible for 
Ministerial misfortunes. It is whispered that at one moment 
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during the past yearthe Premier actually had the written resigna- 
tions of Messrs. George and Churchill in his pocket, but lacked 
the courage to accept them. The genesis of the latest “crisis” 
if itis a crisis is worth recalling. During the debate on the 
Budget in the House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor and other 
Ministerial Mandarins went through the solemn farce of pulling 
out their pocket-handkerchiefs, and in voices choking with 
emotion read from blurred manuscripts the heart-breaking news 
that in the event of the Peers committing the unspeakable sin 
of affording the people an opportunity of expressing their opinion 
upon the People’s Budget, they—the Mandarins—would be unable 
to hold office without preliminary “guarantees” against any 
repetition of such conduct. In the words of Lord Loreburn: 
“It is in my opinion impossible that any Liberal Government 
should ever again bear the heavy burden of office until it is 
secured against a repetition of treatment such as our measures 
have had to undergo for the last four years.” Lord Crewe was 
equally lachrymose and equally precise. Even Lord Pentland 
was understood to swallow the Self-Denying Ordinance, while a 
minor minister, Mr. Hobhouse, caused a semi-panic in the City 


by the appalling announcement that should things remain as they 
were he might find himself compelled to seek a situation of 
greater freedom and less responsibility. Consols drooped. Mr. 
Lloyd George went a “regular mucker”’ by declaring: 


For my part I would not remain a member of a Liberal Cabinet for one 
hour unless I knew that that Cabinet had determined not to hold office after 
the next General Election unless full powers are accorded to it which would 


enable them to place on the Statute-book of the realm a measure to ensure the 
limitation of the veto. 


Mr. Asquith who is a master of clear speech if not of clear 
thought was understood to have clinched the matter at the 
Albert Hall, characteristically described by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as “the Prime Minister’s night out.” This was the 
Premier’s declaration: “ We shall not assume office and we shall 
not hold office unless we can secure the safeguards which ex- 


perience shows to be necessary for the legislative utility and 
honour of the Party of progress.” 
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Mr. Asquirn’s words seemed tolerably plain to plain people, 
and unquestionably conveyed the idea to what “the wild men” 
are pleased to call their minds that neither he nor 
or atl his colleagues would retain office without authority 
“Wild Men’ *© manufacture as many Peers as might be necessary 
to convert the Unionist House of Lords into a 
Radical House of Lords. If Mr. Asquith meant something else, 
he might have expressed himself differently, if he meant what 
he said, he must bitterly repent his rashness. He is not a good 
judge of public opinion, and possibly he shared the Radical 
wire-pullers’ delusion that Lloyd-Georgeism would sweep the 
country, in which case he might deem it his duty to seek the aid 
of the Crown in dealing with a body so hopelessly out of touch 
with national sentiment as the Peers would ex hypothest have 
shown themselves to be, or on the other hand he may possibly 
have anticipated defeat, in which case his pledge would lapse. 
Be this as it may, “the wild men,” encouraged by hysterical 
journalists and blustering Demagogues, completely misread the 
General Election and fondly imagined that the Albert Hall pledge 
was in full operation, assuming as Mr. Asquith remained in office 
that the cherished “guarantees”? had been sought and secured 
from the Crown. They were dumfounded on learning from 
the hints and winks and innuendoes of the Westminster Gazette, 
which invariably prefers to call a spade an implement of agriculture, 
that the Cabinet did not contemplate making itself ridiculous 
by appealing to the Crown for the impossible. The Party was 
in an uproar. The views of “the wild men” found incisive 
expression in a letter in the Times by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, M.P. 
(February 14), informing the Cabinet that its choice lay between 
two policies, or rather between a real policy and an unreal one. 
The former would begin the work of the new Parliament by a 
declaration that the Government would not retain office 
unless it immediately receives a public assurance that the House of Lords 
in its hereditary character shall cease within a fixed period to have any right 
of veto in legislation. This policy necessitates an assurance, clear in statement, 
both as to the method and security of its action. In other words it is the 
policy of keeping our word and of refusing to undertake legislation or to be 


responsible for government until we can say with certainty when and how the 
obstacle to democratic measures will be removed. 
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Mr. Bettoc’s proposal meant “ Veto first’’ and “‘ Budget nowhere.” 
That was “the real policy,” while ‘the unreal policy pro- 
A Bold poses to play once again the weary and tawdry 
Summons 8#me of Party: proposes to pass the Budget, and 

after that to iatroduce a complicated measure—a 
measure dragged out for months with all the farce and humbug 
of partisan debates, sham amendments, innumerable empty 
discussions, and the rest of it.”’ Meanwhile, a number of Bills 
more or less inconvenient to the public would be framed and 
passed. ‘‘The usual and deservedly unpopular machinery of 
the system will grind out its deservedly unpopular results.” 
Ultimately the Veto Bill, exciting general nausea, would be sent 
up to the House of Lords to be completely transformed or 
rejected, “and when the miserable business is over, a General 
Election, in which the official Liberal Party will not have a leg 
to stand on, will take place.” Mr. Belloc added: “I say with- 
out hesitation that the adoption of this second or unreal policy 
will mean a deliberate intention to shelve the whole question of 


the House of Lords.” Moreover, it would mean the determination 
of the professional politicians 


to keep up the worst unrealities of an outworn system, with its corruptions, its 
false honours, its tedious but carefully calculated checks against the doing of 
anything thorough, direct, or reasonable in legislation. In a word, this second 
and unreal policy is a policy of falsehood, and a policy which, if it is undertaken, 
will be definitely undertaken with the object of preventing that democratic 
reform upon which the great majority of this people are certainly determined ; 
for however much the electors may protest against the many unpopular and 
needless complications of recent legislation, especially when it calls itself 
Liberal, there is no doubt that on the question of the House of Lords there is 
an overwhelming feeling of the character I describe, 


Finally we have this unconventional description of our vaunted 
system of Parliamentary government by anindependent man who 
has spent four weary years in the House of Commons. 


In theory an English Government is a committee chosen out of a number 
of men who profess similar political opinions, and in theory such a Government 
is dependent on and responsible to a majority in the House of Commons, which 
(in theory ‘again) has arrived at its decision freely after full debate of the 
Government’s proposed action. In practice, under the detestable pretences of 
the Party system, an English Government is a self-elected group of men chosen 
for the most part from a very narrow clique, and one which, once so chosen, 
commands and in no way depends upon or is responsible to those who are 
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supposed to be its masters. It commands some by money, some by the promise 
of honours, many by the direct power it has of giving them promotion in the 
legal profession, all by a general opportunity of advancing a faithful servant 
materially whatever be his circumstances or profession, and all again by the 
power |to threaten ‘each member with the expense and loss of an election, if 
what is called by a metaphor drawn (of all trades in the world !) from military 
life he offends the “ discipline” of the Party. 

There is so much force in this indictment of the House of Com- 
mons that it would be sheer madness to place the destinies of the 
nation and the Empire at the mercy of such a body as is desired 
by our Single-Chamber cranks, including, unless we completely 
misread his letter, Mr. Belloc, who would destroy the Upper House 
without putting anything in its place, or degrade it into a 
dummy body compelled to register every decree of any “ self- 
elected group of men” who might chance to capture the House 
of Commons. We are grateful for Mr. Belloc’s revelations con- 
cerning that body, but more hostile than ever to its autocracy. 


MEANWHILE Irishmen of all classes and creeds had become furious 
and alarmed at the conspicuous folly of Mr. Redmond in casting 
; .. the Irish vote in Great Britain in favour of 
Irish Indig- , : ‘ 
ontions a Budget universally recognised as an Irish 
disaster, and none were deceived by his boastful 
telegrams to his American paymasters. Mr. O’Brien, speaking 
on behalf of a great and growing body of opinion, thus tersely 
put the Irish view: “‘There can be no longer any doubt that 
the Irish Party contemplate the blackest treason perpetrated 
against Ireland since the Act of Union. They propose to assist 
the Government in passing a Budget which will impose upon 
Ireland two millions of taxation per annum.” Many public 
bodies joined in this protest. Ireland was in an interest- 
ing condition. His Majesty’s Ministers began assembling in 
London in the second week of February, when it began to 
be furtively pointed out in inspired articles that whatever else 
he may have promised, the Premier had categorically stated 
that the “first act”? of himself and his colleagues if suc- 
cessful at the polls must be to reimpose “all the taxes and 
duties which were embodied in the Finance Bill,” which indeed 
had now become a condition of carrying on any Government, 
as the country was living on temporary loans. The first Cabinet 
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Council since the Dissolution took place on February 11, and 
between that date and the Royal opening of Parliament 
(February 21), more Councils were held by distraught Ministers 
than were ever held before in such a short space of time. The 
undaunted Cocoa Press continued to summon the Sovereign to 
pull the Party out of the mire of its own creation. It was as 
pretty a kettle of fish as we are ever likely to see, and the perusal 
of Radical journals became an unmitigated delight to Unionists. 


Tue first and most important business was the redistribution 
of plunder caused by the retirement of Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
— from the Home Secretaryship on his appointment 
ocian need as the first Governor-General of South Africa. He 
is expected to be elevated to the Peerage under 

the title of Lord Majuba. If any man owes anything to being 
the son of his father, it is Mr. Herbert Gladstone. The vacant 
office provoked a desperate duel between Mr. L. V. Harcourt. 
(who, though hostile, like Mr. Herbert Gladstone, to hereditary 
legislators, has an idée fizé that he is entitled to every 
position ever held by his much abler father, and even to 
one position which he thinks his father was jockeyed out of by 
some of his present colleagues, viz., the Premiership), and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who reluctantly recognised that recent events 
had made his ambition to become First Lord of the Admiralty and 
to complete the disarmament of the country unrealisable. He 
desired to exchange the Board of Trade, with its meagre 
salary of £2000 a year, for the Home Office with its £5000 a 
year, and ultimately the vacillating Premier, believing that the 
back-stairs intrigues of Mr. Harcourt would be less dangerous 
than Mr. Churchill’s open and malignant hostility, surrendered to 
the latter. This is almost as cynical as Mr. Asquith’s action in 
sacrificing half the sugar duty to save Mr. Churchill’s seat at 
Dundee. The appointment is all the more scandalous because 
the Premier is an ex-Home Secretary and owes something to 
the Home Office, where there is naturally profound concern, 
it being small consolation to the officials of that unfortu- 
nate Department to know that there is corresponding re- 
joicing at the Board of Trade on the departure of a poli- 
tician who merely used it as a bureau for the production of 
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platform points. The new President of the Board of Trade 
is the innocuous Mr. Sydney Buxton, who under a predatory 
Bill passed last year, will enjoy a salary of £5000. His 
successor at the Post Office is the inevitable Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, the vacancy created in the Duchy of Lancaster being 
awarded to Mr. Pease, late Chief Whip and a rejected Member 
of Parliament, the new Chief Whip being the Master of Elibank, 
who once made bold speeches against Socialism. Minor offices 
have since been allotted to Mr. Benn and Mr. Soares, as also 
to Mr. Montagu and Captain Norton, who steps into a Post 
Office billet created for Sir Henry Norman, the secretary of the 
Budget League, whose defeat at Wolverhampton caused almost 
indecent rejoicing. 


Tis calm division of the spoils among self-complacent 
Mandarins merely served to exasperate the Extremists, who 
were moreover bewildered by the studied silence 
of the Demagogues inside the Cabinet, who had 
hitherto co-operated either openly or covertly with 
their friends outside at every crisis. Messrs. George, Churchill 
and Harcourt would each and all have little difficulty in naming 
a more competent Premier than Mr. Asquith, even though they 
may not be agreed beyond this point. Until the General Elec- 
tion they appeared to be co-operating to create a vacancy in 
the Leadership, and had their Party swept the country, they 
intended to jettison the Liberal Imperialists so called. But they 
have been temporarily chastened by reverses, and even if they 
still constitute a mutual admiration society—which is doubtful, 
as Mr. Churchill was intensely jealous of Mr. George’s autumnal 
popularity withthe Rump, while Mr. Harcourt keenly resents Mr. 
Churchill’s capture of the Home Office—they are comparatively 
small beer, and at the moment—though perhaps only for the 


Exasperated 
Extremists 


‘moment—feel constrained to accept Mr. Asquith’s view of the 


situation. They recognise what ‘‘the wild men” ignore, viz., that 
this is no time for heroics; but considering their previous record 
of intrigue, treachery and open disloyalty towards the Premier, 
they have no right to be surprised at the anger of outsiders at 
their present subserviency. Mr. Lloyd-George was, moreover, 
hampered in giving signals to the Cocoa Press because he aspires 
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to immortalise himself by passing the People’s Budget, while Mr. 
Churchill was squared and silenced by a coveted prize. Pity 
the sorrows of the wild men. They may not mean well: but 
they certainly meant something. At the crucial moment salva- 
tion came from an unexpected quarter, Mr. Redmond, under the 
pressure of his terrified colleagues who saw an abyss yawning 
before the “ kept Party,’ suddenly challenged the existence of 
the Cabinet in an after-dinner speech at the Gresham Hotel, 
Dublin (February 10). The Irish Leader is so discredited that 
most people were at first disposed to regard this challenge as a 
“put up job” between the challenger and the challenged, but 
the Ministerial Press took it very seriously, and windbag though 
Mr. Redmond be, the Gresham Hotel allocution produced a fresh 
“‘ crisis,” which is still simmering. 


THE politics of the Coalition are such a mass of make-believe 
and mendacity that it is impossible to distinguish between the 

real and the sham. Our readers will be in a 
a ,. much better position than we are to appraise the 

edmond’s ... — 

Thunderbolt Significance of the conflicting utterances of the 

competing bosses at the head of the jarring groups 
forming this ill-starred Coalition which is already beginning 
to stink in the nostrils of a country that has never loved 
Coalitions. Mr. Redmond began by declaring that “they were 
met to celebrate a successful political campaign for Home 
Rule (loud cheers)—a successful political campaign in Ireland 
and in Great Britain,” to which we reply, that the British elec- 
torate have not even heard of any such campaign. After 
the usual pretence that the Nationalist Party was strengthened 
by losing seats, Mr. Redmond repeated that the great issue 
on which they had fought the election was neither the 
Budget nor Land Reform, but Home Rule for Ireland. 
“The Veto of the Lords stood against Home Rule, and the 
result of the election had been to return a majority of over 120 
against the Lords’ veto and in favour of Home Rule; and even 
if Ireland were not reckoned at all, there would be a purely 
British majority of 62 against the Lords’ veto and in favour of 
Home Rule.” We must likewise reiterate that Home Rule was not 


made an issue on this side of St. George’s Channel, the topic 
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being boycotted by every responsible Liberal statesman, a 
fact of which Mr. Redmond cannot be ignorant, and it is 
futile to pretend that “Ireland was once more the dominant 
issue of the Imperial Parliament.”’ The speaker added: 
“they gave their support at the last election to the Liberal 
Party, not merely on Mr. Asquith’s declaration of Home Rule. 
But that was an important declaration. It was a declaration 
that full self-government for Ireland was the policy of the 
Liberal Government and Cabinet, and of the Liberal Party.” 
The Liberals were once again Gladstonian Home Rulers. But 
in the speaker’s opinion, “that was not enough. Every child 
knew that if Mr. Asquith introduced a Home Rule measure in the 
new Parliament, it would be rejected by the Lords, and the 
pledge that decided the Irish Party to support the Liberal Party 
was the Prime Minister’s pledge that neither henor his colleagues 
would ever assume or retain office again unless they were given 
assurances that they would be able to curb and limit the veto of 
the Lords.” 


Mr. Repmonp had always regarded Mr. Asquith as a man of his 
word, and he never had the slightest reason to believe that 
Mr. Asquith would not stand by his word, Mr. 
Asquith doubtless reciprocates Mr. Redmond’s 
regard. ‘I say it is inconceivable that in this 
matter he should now waver in his purpose. To palter with his 
pledges would in my judgment be to wreck the Liberal Party 
and to drive them for the next twenty years into the wilderness, 
and I won’t insult him by suggesting that he has any such inten- 
tion.” It had been suggested by the Westminster Gazette “and 
other so-called Liberal organs” that the Prime Minister should 
pass the Budget and deal with the Veto at some more convenient 
time. “That is to say it is seriously suggested that, having 
won a victory at the polls against the Lords, he should send the 
Budget back to them with a request to be kind enough to pass 
it into law. To do so would be to give the whole case against the 
Lords away.” Such action would disgust every real democrat 
in Great Britain, besides breaking “openly and unashamedly the 
clear and explicit pledge on the faith of which, at any rate, 
Ireland gave her support to the Government. If Mr. Asquith is 
not in a position to say that he has such guarantees as are 


Giving away 
the Case 
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necessary to enable him to pass a Veto Bill this year, and pro- 
poses to pass the Budget into law and to adjourn the Veto 
question, I say that is the policy that Ireland cannot and will 
not approve.” There followed a week of intense excitement for 
the various groups constituting the Coalition, and for Ministers 
and their attendant satellites and obsequious journalists awaiting 
“the straight tip.” Unionists remained amused, and contemp- 
tuous observers of the melancholy plight of the Government 
within a few weeks of their “‘ magnificent victory,” as also of 
the turnings and twistings and whinings and bluster of the 
Radical Press—Cocoa and otherwise. One serious flaw in 
government by groups, which has evidently come to stay, is 
that if one group braves the leader of the Bloc, other groups 
are tempted if not compelled to follow suit. Hitherto the 
Labour Party had remained comparatively quiet and depressed. 
There was, however, one highly significant announcement, viz., 
that the Labour Members, who occupied a false position in the 
last Parliament by sitting opposite Ministers, would cross the 
floor of the House of Commons. It is only right and proper that 
Ministerial henchmen should sit with Ministerial henchmen. 
The “ Dependent Labour Party,” is the new nickname coined by 
the Clarion for these fly-blown politicians. Mr. Keir Hardie is 
unrecognisable in his new réle. He has become as meek as a 
mouse, declaring in one of his artless speeches that the Labour 
Party could not afford another General Election, and in another 
that he and his friends would say ditto to the Government 
upon the Budget and the Lord’s Veto. It was even rumoured 
that as an outward and visible sign of their intimacy with 
the Radical plutocracy, certain Labourites were prepared to 
enter the Ministry if invited, but all such pleasant possibilities 
were cruelly shattered by Mr. Redmond’s performance at the 
Gresham Hotel. 


Lazour could not afford to seem less ‘“‘independent” than 

Nationalism, and Mr. G. N. Barnes, the recently elected 

Chairman of the Labour Party, was moved to 

Bluff ee his existence by issuing this declara- 
on: 


The Labour 


I learn that in spite of the Albert Hall speech Mr. Asquith is to hold office 
without assurances from the King with regard to the Lords’ veto, and that, 
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moreover, the veto is to be dealt with only after the Budget. I know that that 
course will not be acceptable to the Labour Party. It means that the powers 
that be think the recent General Election not sufficiently decisive in regard to 
the veto. It involves, therefore, another General Election before the question 
of the Lords is settled, and it seems to me perfectly clear that if a General 
Election is to take place we should have it as soon as possible. 


Confusion became worse confounded by the prompt repudiation of 
Mr. Barnes by colleagues equally anxious to stand in the lime- 
light, such as Mr. Philip Snowden and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
while other Labour members made inimitable efforts to reconcile 
Mr. Barnes’s uncompromising declaration with the equally 
uncompromising repudiations of his “followers ”’, Mr. Keir 
Hardie contributing to the process by eating several recent 
speeches. Cabinet Council followed Cabinet Council in rapid 
succession and the Kilkenny cats were a united and harmonious 
assembly compared to our Cabinet of all the Talents, and most 
of the virtues, whose members entertain unprintable opinions 
of one another. The fun became fast and furious, and when 
it was at its height Mr. Asquith showed his sense of humour by 
a visit to the “ Follies.” This was a delicious touch, as the 
general public were wholly unable to take recent alarums and 
excursions seriously. It seemed incredible that a Government 
with a boasted majority of 120 could conceivably collapse on the 
opening of a new Parliament, which as some cynic observed 
contained 670 reasons against Dissolution. We confess to 
having shared the opinion of the man in the street that the whole 
business was a broad farce, which all the actors knew to be a 
farce, until Mr. Ure appeared on the scenes with the prediction 
that he and his colleagues might stay in office for three or four 
years. The Lord Advocate has a genius for unintelligent antici- 
pation. Nothing foreseen by him has ever come to pass. From 
the moment he spoke the crisis was instinctively felt to be serious, 
and the lives of the reconstructed Government and the new 
Parliament were regarded as precarious, though as no one inside 
or outside the House of Commons wants a General Election, 
there seems to be a touch of insincerity about the whole business. 
Mr. Redmond’s threats were followed by the usual “ negotia- 
tions” between the Government and the Nationalists, but as 
neither Party trusts the other out of sight, and both are heartily 
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distrusted by their own supporters, it is not surprising that 
the diplomacy of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. T. P. O’Connor was 
bootless, though up to within a few hours of the opening of 
Parliament by the King (February 21) Radical quidnuncs 
affirmed that a modus vivendt had been found, colour being given 
to this canard by the issue of a sensational Ministerial Whip 
stating that “ an important division may be expected before 
the debate on the Address is reached”—a document presumably 
drafted in the Lord Advocate’s office, as there was no such 
division. 


Tur opening of Parliament is usually a somewhat conventional 
affair, only redeemed from positive dulness by magnificent 
.._, ceremonial, But no one could describe the open- 
The King’s. R ‘ , 
Speech ing of the first session of the third Parliament of 
the present reign as either conventional or dull. 
The Speech from the Throne was unusually short, though lament- 
ably obscure where clearness was imperative. Perhaps as a 
tribute to the political transformation effected by the General 
Election, Imperial affairs were cordially treated. The customary 
announcement that ‘‘ My relations with Foreign Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly,” was followed by a reference to the 
approaching Union of South Africa and the subsequent Royal 
Visit : 

Iam sending My son, the Prince of Wales, to make an extended journey 
through My South African Possessions in the autumn, before opening, in My 
name, the first Session of the new Legislature at Capetown. 

It is with peculiar interest and pleasure that I contemplate this visit, when 
My son will have the privilege, not for the first time, of inaugurating the 
Parliamentary life of a great united Dominion, and will convey to South Africa, 


on behalf of myself and the Empire, our ardent prayers for the welfare and 
future progress of her people. 


Parliament was assured that the reconstituted Legislative 
Councils in India “have entered, with good promise, upon the 
enlarged duties and responsibilities entrusted to them,” after 
which the “‘Gentlemen of the House of Commons ” were informed 
that while the Estimates for the coming year had been framed 
“with the utmost desire for economy ... the requirements of 
the naval defence of the Empire have made it necessary to 
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propose a substantial increase in the cost of My Navy”’—a state- 
ment which in the late Parliament would probably have been 
couched in a more equivocal form for fear of hurting the 
susceptibilities of Sir John Brunner and Co. This statement 
has caused general satisfaction, but seeing how feeble the 
Little Party of the Big Navy in the Cabinet has hitherto shown 
itself to be, the Unionists will await the Estimates in a spirit 
of critical vigilance. The leopard cannot change its spots, nor 
the Ethiopian his skin, and it seems incredible that an Asquith 
Government should produce a programme adequate to repair 
the ravages of recent years. The Commons were likewise 
informed that they would be asked 


to complete the provision which was made in the last Session of Parliament for 
the year about to expire, but to which effect has not yet been given. The 
expenditure authorised by the last Parliament is being duly incurred; but as 
the revenue required to meet it has not been provided by the imposition of 
taxation, recourse has been had, under Parliamentary sanction, to temporary 
borrowing. Arrangements must be made at the earliest possible moment to 
deal with the financial situation thus created. 


THEN followed the eagerly awaited declaration of Ministerial 
policy on the absorbing topic of the day—the Constitutional 
ager, question. It was made very clear by the employ- 
— ment of an unprecedented phrase that this portion 
of the Speech from the Throne was simply a Minis- 

terial manifesto. 


Recent experience has disclosed serious difficulties, due to recurring differ- 
ences of strong opinion between the two branches of the Legislature. 

Proposals will be laid before you, with all convenient speed, to define the 
relations between the Houses of Parliament so as to secure the undivided 
authority of the House of Commons over Finance, and its predominance in 
Legislation. These Measures, in the opinion of My advisers [our italics], should 
provide that this House (i.¢., the House of Lords) should be so constituted and 
empowered as to exercise impartiality, in regard to proposed Legislation, the 
functions of initiation, revision, and, subject to proper safeguards, of delay. 


The most obscure of the Cuneiform Inscriptions is clarity 
itself compared with this bewildering paragraph, of which no 
one has been able to make head or tail, for the simple reason that 
it represents the conscientious effort of a clumsy draughts- 
man, or more probably the efforts of several clever draughtsmen, 
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to embody conflicting and irreconcilable views both as regards 
procedure and policy into two sentences. The Debate on 
the Address in the House of Lords followed the usual 
course. Lord Farrer, in levée dress, moved the Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne, laying somewhat ex- 
extravagant stress on the conventional declaration that our 
relations with foreign Powers continue to be friendly, words 
the importance of which could in his opinion not be minimised, 
as all men would greet with gratitude “the declaration that the 
greatest of British interests, viz., the peace of the world, remained 
unbroken.” Buthas it been secured, or endangered, in the future ? 
While recognising that they were in the midst of a tremendous 
domestic crisis, during which “a good many wild and whirling 
words had been used outside the House,” Lord Farrer, who is an 
advanced Radical, expressed the hope that they would all 
approach the Constitutional question ‘with all sobriety of 
thought, and above all in a historical and not in a polemical 
spirit. The present after all was only one of the twenty genera- 
tions that had existed since Parliaments were first called in this 
country, and he hoped they might not be less competent than 
their ancestors to deal with these questions as they arose.” We 
heartily reciprocate these excellent sentiments, and Lord Farrer 
may rest assured that if his political friends approach the ques- 
tion in a historical spirit, Unionists will not meet them in a 
polemical spirit. Lord Saye and Sele seconded the Address, in a 
speech neatly dovetailing into that of the Mover, who had dwelt 
on peace as the greatest of British interests, the seconder empha- 
sising ‘‘ the paramount necessity, in the cause of peace, of a strong 
Navy,” adding that the naval paragraph of the Royal Speech 
“would be read with the utmost satisfaction by all classes of the 
community.” He described the work of the retiring First Sea Lord 
(Lord Fisher) as ‘thorough and unflinching.” It was with a ven- 
geance, though opinions differ as to whether it was inspired by 
public spirit or personal vanity and private animosity. Like 
Lord Farrer, Lord Saye and Sele was singularly moderate in his 
reference to the Constitutional question, pointing out that it 
would be a generally welcome relief from the present manifestly 
unfair state of things “if a Bill could be framed through which 
and by which a Second Chamber would come into existence 
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which would faithfully interpret the will of the nation—which 
he submitted that House as at present constituted did not do. 
Then surely patriotism would prevail over party, Parliament 
would be secured against sudden and wumnecessary appeals 
to the country, and a two-Chamber Government would be 


in vogue by a majority in another place, whether Liberal or 
Conservative.” 


Lorp Lanspowng, the Leader of the Opposition, whose wisdom 
and courage during many trying months have been abundantly 

vindicated, received on rising a warm tribute from 
OG LAMe- 15, supporters. He congratulated the mover and 
downe’s . . 
Speech seconder upon “the sobriety and moderation of 

the language in which they referred to some of the 
extremely controversial topics dealt with in the Speech—lan- 
guage which forms a striking contrast to other utterances which 
have occupied public attention during the last few weeks.’ The 
coming Royal visit to South Africa would be another of the 
many services rendered by members of the Royal Family to the 
British Empire, and he hoped that it might still be practicable 
for the statesmen of the new Dominion to follow the precedent 
set in similar epochs in the history of Canada and Australia, 
“by combining in one Government a number of the foremost 
men of the country without reference to party,” nor could he 
resist observing “that the new South African Parliament will 
include a Senate, which will be empowered among other things 
to reject Money Bills.” As an ex-Viceroy of India, the speaker 
expressed astonishment at the vague reassurances inserted in the 
Royal Speech as regards the state of that country. Public opinion 
had been shocked by a series of outrages directed against persons 
of all classes, from the Viceroy downwards, which could not be 
regarded as merely accidental outbursts of fanaticism, and, 
indeed, that was not the manner in which they were regarded by 
the Government of India, judging by Lord Minto’s speech at the 
first meeting of the Legislative Council at Calcutta. 


The progress of the work on which we are engaged has been marred by a 
succession of abominable crimes which have forced my Government into one 
repressive measure after another, and yesterday on the eve of the assembly of 
this Council a faithful and gallant public servant was brutally murdered within 
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the precincts of the High Court and in the broad light of day. A spirit 
hitherto unknown to India has come into existence, a spirit opposed to all the 
teachings of Indian religion and tradition, a spirit of anarchy and lawlessness 
which seeks to thwart and subvert not only British rule, but the government of 
Indian chiefs to whom I am deeply indebted for their loyal assistance. 


As Lord Lansdowne added, ‘‘ These are very grave and very 
disquieting words.” The condition of India is discussed at the 
end of this number. While approving the recent Press Bill, 
which was introduced none too soon, Lord Lansdowne com- 
mented on the simultaneous announcement that a certain 
number of seditious persons who had been deported were to be 


re-admitted, an act of which he hoped some explanation would 
be forthcoming. 


Tue Leader of the Opposition in the House of Lords was able 
to congratulate the Government on the priority accorded to 
Minin finance in the Speech from the Throne, which 

was a businesslike proceeding involving the dis- 
regard of “ counsels of a very different kind’? which they had 
freely received from many of their followers. Where were the 


prophets of inextricable chaos and hideous losses to the tax- 
payers as a result of the action of the House of Lords in 
postponing the operation of the Finance Bill for a few weeks? 
Any inconvenience that had arisen would have been much miti- 
gated had the Government availed themselves of his offer before 
the General Election, “to facilitate by special legislation the 
collection of the non-contentious taxes which were necessary in 
order to prevent the accumulation of arrears. They were in no 
mood to accept that offer when we made it, and the arrears and 
inconvenience have no doubt been proportionately augmented.” 
The Peers’ opinion of the Finance Bill of 1909 remained unchanged, 
and their criticisms had been sound, and it was now open to the 
further criticism that taxation had at many points been fixed so high 
that the revenue had become inelastic and no longer responded 
to these extra demands. ‘“ Butif the Finance Bill finds favour 
with the new House of Commons, and comes back to this House, I 
apprehend that your Lordships will have no more to say, and 
will notonly be ready to pass it into law, but that we shall quite 
understand that you should desire to expedite its passage by all 
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legitimate means which may be open to you.” Upon other 
matters the House of Lords would be less accommodating, as for 
instance upon the question of Home Rule for Ireland, which had 
been “ostentatiously obtruded on the public in the Albert Hall 
speech (by Mr. Asquith), no doubt from the standpoint of noble 
lords opposite with very excellent results, for we all know that a 
large number of elections were won by the Irish vote, influenced 
by the promises that were held out.’’ After which the matter 
was allowed “ judiciously to drop somewhat into the back- 
ground,” though during the last few days his Majesty’s 
Ministers had been painfully reminded of it “by the storm 
of ultimatums which apparently have been flying about the 
purlieus of Downing Street,” 


One thing was clear, viz., that Home Rule formed an essential 
feature of the policy which the Government would ask Parlia- 
ment to adopt. “It is the veto of the House 
of Lords which has stood in the way of 
Home Rule, and the veto of the House of Lords is to go, 
amongst other reasons, in order that the way may be clear for 


Home Rule 


Home Rule.” So the sequence was clear and distinct; first, 
finance; secondly, the sterilisation of the House of Lords; 
thirdly, Home Rule. “I venture to express my amazement at 
the audacity of the Government which assumes the right to 
make these proposals to Parliament upon the strength of the 
elections which have lately taken place.” Ministers should 
contrast their Parliamentary position to-day with their position 
last autumn, when they disposed of legions strong enough to 
trample underfoot not only official opponents but their own 
irregulars, whereas now the two great parties were evenly 
balanced. 

And in order to establish a majority at all you have to invoke the aid of 
allies whom you do not admit to your council table, who ostentatiously proclaim 
their detachment from you, who dictate terms to you in the most peremptory 
language, and who, if they follow you at all, do so because they think that by 
doing so they can achieve ulterior aims which are not in all cases the aims you 
desire to attain. 


Was that an adequate mandate to justify the destruction of the 
Constitution and the Union, and the establishment of Single- 
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Chamber government? After a vigorous attack on the hypo- 
thetical policy of the Government as regards the House of 
Lords, set forth in all the obscurity of the Royal Speech, Lord 
Lansdowne thought they might be allowed to know when they 
would be apprised of the concrete proposals of the Government, 
and at what period of the year they would be expected to per- 
form the ‘‘ happy despatch.”? He concluded by referring to 
the reform of the House of Lords as a question which the 
Unionist Party had no desire to shirk. Many of them admitted 
“ that there is a House of Lords question.” Lord Rosebery had 
devoted many years to its elucidation, as also Lord Newton, 
upon whose initiative a Committee had been appointed which 
made important recommendations. Indeed, there were few 
Peers who did not “approach this question with a fair and open 
mind, tempered perhaps by a sense of the extreme gravity of the 
problem we are discussing.” There were two things which they 
did not want, viz., a sham House of Lords, “which would be a 
mere tawdry and ineffectual simulacrum of what a Second 
Chamber ought to be.” Nor did they want “a brand-new 
Senate, the powers of which would be co-ordinate with those of 
the House of Commons, and which would necessarily come into 
conflict with them.” But if it could be shown that the present 
House was unwieldy and ill-constructed for the efficient discharge 
of its business, or that it contained members who for various 
reasons were unable to give a proper attention to the discharge 
of their Parliamentary duties, as also if proposals could be made 
for dealing with deadlocks between the two Houses, there would 
be ready co-operation by the Unionist Party. 


We are particularly glad to observe that after these somewhat 
hesitating sentences Lord Lansdowne informed the Government, 
House of " If you will not accept our co-operation, then I 
Lords Reform *hink it will be for us to consider whether, at the 

proper time, we should not lay before the public 
proposals of our own for dealing with this question.” With all 
respect we would suggest that there is no time like the present. 
While the Kilkenny cats of the Cabinet are tearing one another 
to pieces the Unionist Party could not be better employed than 
in putting forward a positive, constructive policy for the reform 
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of the House of Lords. Lord Rosebery dealt with this question 
in a wise and effective speech, pointing out that the House of 
Lords was offered ‘a golden opportunity which may not recur, 
and . . . one which we should avail ourselves of with as little 
delay as possible, in order to right ourselves with the public, and 
to put ourselves in a position to resist attacks which may weaken, 
not the House of Lords, as at present constituted, but the 
Second Chamber, which is infinitely more important to the 
country, and so render a public service to the nation.” His 
heart sank on hearing counsels of tardiness from one Front Bench 
and counsels of leisureliness from the other. Whatever might 
be said of the majority in the present House of Commons, “there 
is one thing’every man will tell you who has had anything to do 
with the elections in Scotland, or I believe north of the Humber 
or the Trent—which he will tell you emphatically—and that is 
that wherever the Unionist candidates attempted to gain seats 


they broke their shins against the hereditary character of the 
House of Lords.” 


THat was their inherent vice which the country would not 


tolerate, and however long they attempted to tide the matter 
Lord Rose. °V°? a you will never succeed in convincing them 
bery’s Plea of the justice of, and that is the very root of the 

matter to which this House, in my opinion, if it is 
worth anything at all, should apply itself without delay.” The 
House of Lords should not wait to be forced under a compulsion 
which might deprive their action of dignity and self-respect, but 
they had now an opportunity of setting their house in order 
before the appearance of the Ministerial Bill, ‘‘of placing our 
plan before the country, and then allowing the country to judge 
between the plan of the House of Commons and our own.” 
That was the real issue. Lord Rosebery believed that the 
country, while resolutely opposed to the hereditary nature of the 


Upper House, was equally determined to have a strong and 
efficient Second Chamber. 


If we in this House do not set our hands to the work, somebody else will do 
so for us. Suppose you proceed by resolution, Suppose from this Bench, 
which exercises the power in this House, clear and well-considered resolutions 
were to be placed before this House, suppose the House resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole House to consider these resolutions, and after unlimited 
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debate and discussion—I would not check that or diminish that in any way, 
you cannot discuss these matters too much—you were able to produce a series 
of resolutions which commended themselves to the country as being your 


deliberate views regarding your future position, would not that be a great 
advantage ? 


They had previously appointed a Committee on Lord Newton’s 
instigation, ‘‘ of which the remarkable result was that unanimously, 
and almost, as it were, spontaneously, that Committee came to 
the resolution that in the future the mere possession of a here- 
ditary peerage should not entitle the bearer to a seat in this 
House. You have had that principle laid down by your own 
Chamber; you have nothing to do but to affirm it as a House, 
and you have then taken the first step in the work of your own 
reform—a work which in my judgment, if it is worth anything— 
and I have sat in the House as long as most—is the prerogative 
of the House itself.”” He urged this not so much for the sake of 
the House of Lords, but in order to secure the existence of a 
strong and efficient Second Chamber, “which shall be able to 
keep the balance of the situation and prevent its heeling over to 
one side, as is desired by many in the other House of Parliament.” 
The country must be protected from a great tyranny described 
by a great man, a great democrat, a great revolutionist not 
inferior in sagacity or wisdom to any of their present rulers, viz., 
Mirabeau, “that of all tyrannies the most insupportable is that 
of a Single Chamber. It is because of that tyranny which seems 
to overshadow us, and which it is the aim of many should over- 
shadow us, that I venture to urge your lordships not to delay, 
but to take your salvation boldly into your own hands and 
proceed with the task yourselves.” These are words of real 
wisdom, which we hope will be followed by action. If Lord 
Rosebery, who has made a lifelong study of this question from a 
sincere and dispassionate standpoint, would take the initiative, 
he would not lack Unionist support. 


Wuite the debate in the House of Lords was both instructive 
and important, the House of Commons was naturally the pivot 
pone of the plot. It had been formally opened by 
ant Reform yal Commission during the preceding week, so 

as to enable a Speaker to be elected—a pleasant 
and easy task, as it was generally recognised by every section of 
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the House that Mr. Lowther’s qualifications were incontestable— 
after which several days were devoted to the tedious process of 
swearing in Members, which was, however, relieved from dulness 
by the unexpected appearance of the great Commoner Mr. 
Chamberlain, which gave unfeigned delight to the Unionist 
Party. The Debate on the Address was preceded by a curious 
incident. Mr. Hardy proposed an amendment to the usual 
Sessional Order prohibiting peers from intervening at elections, 
with the object of limiting that Order to Lords-Lieutenant of 
counties. This was seconded by Mr. Duke (the victor of Exeter), 
who effectively exposed the outrageous conduct of a Radical 
peer, Lord Ashton—the name under which a former member of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Williamson, the greatest employer 
of labour at Lancaster, has elected to disguise himself—in writing 
a letter on the eve of the polling practically threatening to 
boycott Lancaster should a Tariff Reformer be elected. A 
Cobdenite wasreturned. There have been few more odious exhibi- 
tions of theinsolence of wealth, and as an instance of that feudal 
intimidation of which we have heard so much in Ministerial 
journals, but of which no evidence has been produced because 
none is producible, Lord Ashton’s action remains unique. Had 
any Unionist peer behaved as he did, the Cocoa Press would 
have gone into convulsions. However, Lord Ashton has had 
his uses; likewise Lord Ribblesdale, who made a speech in 
Preston during the election. After a debate in which Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Balfour participated, this absurd and antiquated 
restriction was removed. Mr. Hardy is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on his success, which has caused unconcealable chagrin 
to the Westminster Gazette, which, having pretended throughout 
the Peers’ campaign, of which garbled reports were published 
in the Press of both sides—presumably furnished by Radical and 
Socialistic reporters—that lords were so unpopular that their 
mere appearance at a public meeting was a signal for riot, now 
rebukes the Radical Party for their folly in permitting peers to 
electioneer. We quote our contemporary. “One Liberal 
Member called the Order ‘ wholly inoperative,’ but we think he 
will find out his mistake at the next election, when every peer 
will have leave and licence to go campaigning up to the polling 
day.” Butif the peers are as unpopular as was made out by 
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the Westminster Gazette and the rest of the Radical Press during 
their platform campaign, surely the more they intervene in 
elections the better for the Radical Party! 


Tue Address in reply to the Royal Speech was moved by Mr. 
Illingworth, one of those “‘hard-headed ” Yorkshiremen of great 
Mr. Balfour's simplicity who apparently still believe that the 
need. prodigious development of the German Navy can 

be stayed by British diplomacy, and seconded by 
Mr. Price, Member for Edinburgh, an equally ‘“hard-headed” 
Scotsman, who on the strength of a visit to Berlin eighteen 
months ago had acquired “‘a permanent impression of the good 
feeling and goodwill and friendship of the German people 
towards this country.”” Among the many striking gifts of the 
Germans is an unlimited capacity for bamboozling the “hard- 
headed” part of our population. Mr. Balfour followed in his 
happiest vein. He naturally approved of the promised increase 
in our naval expenditure, but he wisely refused to regard it for 
the present as_more than “‘a statement of good intentions.” He 
asked a series of searching questions as regards the release of 
deported Indians, which had been announced from Calcutta with 
such a flourish of trumpets, and hoped that it had really been 
considered on its merits and not with any desire “to make a 
splash.” He recognised that the General Election had been 
fought no doubt primarily on the Budget, “and on the Budget 
the country had pronounced. Iam not quite sure what it has 
pronounced, but at all events it has pronounced,” and when it 
was again produced and received “that cold and chilly but yet 
adequately numerical support in the House of Commons,” with- 
out doubt it would become law. So many of the 523 gentlemen 
who participated in the division on the third reading of the 
Budget, which was passed by a majority of 230, had disappeared 
during the General Election that if the members for those 523 
constituencies now went into the lobby the Budget majority of 
230 would sink to 26. It could hardly be said that “voting for 
the Budget from that point of view has been a very successful 
political investment for those who indulged in it.” No one out- 
side or inside Ireland had ever pretended that the Budget was 
popular in that country, though it might be supported by a 
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majority of Irish representatives for ulterior purposes. Conse- 
quently this was the position that, ‘‘if it could be isolated from 
all other measures, if it could be considered alone, we have 
here a measure which would be rejected by this House. If the 
People’s Budget could be considered in isolation by this House 
the people’s representatives would reject it.” 


Bur the Budget was buttressed by Home Rule, which, to the 
general astonishment, was brought forward by the Prime Minister 
The Buttress 2" the Albert Hall shortly before the General 

Election, his declaration being treated by the 
Irish as a straightforward and specific undertaking on the part 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to carry a Home Rule Bill at the 
earliest possible moment if they remained in office. There could 
be no more important or more interesting issue from the British 
standpoint, if the declaration of the Prime Minister had been 
taken as seriously on this side of the Channel as it was by the 
Irish Nationalists. Other questions before the electorate would 
undoubtedly have been dwarfed; but, as Mr. Balfour asked, 
“Who in England or Scotland heard anything more of Home 
Rule after the Albert Hall speech?” A hundred and forty-nine 
speeches of Cabinet Ministers had been examined for him, of 
which but one contained a voluntary reference to Home Rule; 
and the Prime Minister himself, when interrupted by some rash 
auditor who said, “ What about Home Rule?” replied, with the 
evident approval of his audience, “I am going to talk about 
something more interesting.’ In fact Ministers preserved a 
universal silence apart from the heckling to which some of them 
were subjected, with the solitary exception of the Chancellor, of 
the Exchequer, “‘ who made one of his impassioned sallies into 
that sphere of controversial politics, in one speech only.” How- 
ever, these subtle tactics had been successful, Irishmen being 
persuaded that Home Rule was the one thing in the minds of 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, and Englishmen and Scotsmen 
imagining that they were entirely engrossed with other problems, 
as, for instance, the Budget. 
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Bor the event of the day (February 21), and so far of the Session, 
was the bout between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Redmond, which 
Biuffers was regarded by many quidnuncs as sealing the 
Both fate of the Government. We are loth to dog- 

matise upon Parliamentary affairs or upon Parlia- 
mentarians, whose devious manceuvres are entirely beyond the 
comprehension of unsophisticated onlookers. We attach less 
meaning than others to the successive ‘‘epoch-making pronounce- 
ments’’ of professional politicians, who generally leave themselves 
adequate loopholes, and we are inclined to think that nine 
“Parliamentary crises” out of ten exist in the lively imagina- 
tions of those with whom the wish is father to the thought. 
Indeed, promising developments among our opponents—pro- 
mising from our point of view—are occasionally nipped in the 
bud by the premature exultation of the Unionist Press, inspired 
by Lobby correspondents, who are equally a nuisance to the 
Members they pester and to the public they mislead. A certain 
Liberal *‘ cave” on the land taxes last year was destroyed by 
“‘scare”’ headlines, which cowed a handful of shy and diffident 
politicians who had met for the purpose of considering certain 
clauses of the Budget of which they were inclined to disap- 
prove. They were unconscious of doing anything heroic, and 
directly they found themselves labelled *‘ mutineers” by Op- 
position journalists they promptly subsided. Let us beware 
of “unifying” the present Coalition by premature announce- 
ments of its collapse. Its component groups obviously differ 
on important issues, but the great majority of its members 
are determined at almost any cost to avoid another plunge 
into the unknown. The prospect of a second General Election 
is repugnant on personal as well as on public grounds to almost 
every member of a combination which has just scored a net loss 
of nearly 120 seats. Events may be too strong for them, but 
desperate efforts are being made, and will continue to be made, 
to effect some modus vivendi between Liberalism and its allies 
whereby the former can save place and the latter may save 
face. Mr. Asquith’s bold and independent speech on the Address, 
however coolly received at the moment, will tell in the long run. 
If Mr. Redmond sounded uncompromising, he was scrupulously 


careful to avoid committing himself. In a game of bluff the 
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player who is least afraid to lose stands the best chance of winning. 
For the first time since he became Prime Minister Mr. Asquith 
has publicly taken some risk. Can he go on doing so, or will he 
climb down as on previous occasions ? 


Mr. Asquits followed Mr. Balfour, reminding the Leader of the 
Opposition that so far from the Albert Hall declaration on Home 
Rule being a bolt from the blue, he had made a 
strong speech in the same sense within a fortnight 
of becoming Prime Minister. At the Albert Hall he 
had explained that “if you are to get Home Rule, or if you are to get 
any of those immense changes in legislation which he [Mr.Redmond] 
desires, and which all progressive parties desire, you must make as a 
condition precedent to that the abolition of the absolute veto of the 
House of Lords,” and it was towards securing this preliminary and 
essential condition of everything else that he and his colleagues 
and supporters devoted their energies during the General Election. 
The rejection of the Budget by the House of Lords was not only 
a glaring and unprecedented breach of the unwritten conventions 
of the Constitution, but it was likewise “the climax of a series 
of acts in which that House had claimed and had freely exercised 
co-ordinate, or I might more truly describe it as an overriding, 
authority of the acts and decisions of the popular elected 
Chamber.” The Liberal Party announced that they could not 
go on under this intolerable system, and their appeal to the 
country “was primarily an appeal to give us authority to put 
an end to that state of things” by restoring the undisputed 
supremacy of the House of Commons over finance and 
abolishing the absolute veto of the House of Lords over 
legislation—a change which could only be effected by an Act of 
Parliament. “I said myself, and I have nothing to retract or 
qualify, that in our view it was a condition of the tenure of 
power by a Liberal Government that the new Parliament should, 
to the exclusion and postponement of all other legislative busi- 
ness, set to work to provide safeguards for the rights of the 
House of Commons over legislation—that is, statutory safeguards, 
safeguards embodied in an Act of Parliament assented to by 
King, Lords, and Commons.” So far the speaker carried his Party 
with him. But an icy chill fell upon the stalwarts as he proceeded 


Mr.Asquith’s 
Version 
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to discuss the much-vexed question of “‘guarantees.” He was 
supposed to have conveyed the idea “that the Liberal Ministry 
ought not to meet a new House of Commons unless it had 
secured in advance some kind of guarantee for the contingent 
exercise of the Royal prerogative. I have been engaged now for 
a good many years in political life, and I do not think that even 
among gentlemen who sit opposite there is one who will deny 
that Iam a man of my word. If I had given such a pledge as 
that I should not be standing at this box at this moment.” 


THEN followed the fateful declaration. ‘I tell the House quite 
frankly that I have received no such guarantees and that I have 
asked for no such guarantees. In my judgment 
it is the duty of statesmen and responsible 
politicians in this country as long as possible and as far as 
possible to keep the name of the Sovereign and the prerogatives 
of the Crown outside the domain of Party politics.’’ Should 
the occasion arise, “I should not hesitate to tender such 
advice to the Crown as in the circumstances the exigencies 
of the situation appear to warrant in the public interests. 
But to ask in advance for a blank authority for an in- 
definite exercise of the Royal prerogative in regard to a measure 
which has never been submitted to or approved by the House 
of Commons is a thing which, in my judgment, no constitutional 
statesman can properly make, and it is a concession which the 
Sovereign cannot be expected to grant.” However the com- 
position of the groups in the new House might be analysed or 
classified, the General Election had undoubtedly returned an 
overwhelming majority of Members absolutely pledged to deal 
with the question of the House of Lords’ veto, and all 
reference to other legislative matter had been omitted from the 
Speech from the Throne in order that they might devote themselves 
exclusively to this one subject. Ministers proposed to proceed 
by resolutions, to be subsequently embodied in a Bill, which 
would be carried during the present Session. But their first act 
must be from sheer necessity to deal with all the exigencies of the 
financial situation created by the rejection of the Budget—e.g., 
the redemption of the War Loan of 1900, authority to renew 
Treasury Bills as they became due, and Supply, all of which must 


The Crown 
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take priority of the Budget, on which there would be a possible 
deficit of £25,000,000, owing mainly to the delay in the collection 
of income tax. The House would be asked before it adjourned 
to pass the Budget under some more or less summary procedure, 
but before that happened it would have an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on the main principles embodied in the 
Lords resolutions. ‘‘ We wish it to be clearly understood from 
the first that, as will be the case with the Lords resolutions, so 
also with the Budget. We stand or fall by them.” In reply to 
an inquiry of Mr. Keir Hardie as to whether it was intended to 
send these resolutions to the House of Lords before the Budget 
had been passed, Mr. Asquith replied: ‘‘As at present advised, 
Ido not propose to send the resolutions to the House of Lords at 
all.”” They were simply an expression of the House of Commons’ 
opinion, and the foundation of the subsequent Bill. 


Mr. REDMOND was indignant, but he was careful to remain on 
the safe side of the Rubicon, and it was noteworthy that within 
a few hours of his threatening speech his Party 
met and decided not to embarrass the Government 
by moving any amendment to the Address, which 
either means that they still hope to squeeze the 
Prime Minister or that they dread a dissolution. Mr. Red- 
mond’s speech was merely an amplification of what he had said at 
the Gresham Hotel. The Nationalists had supported the Govern- 
ment atthe General Election, not only on account of Mr. Asquith’s 
Home Rule.pledge, but ‘‘ because that pledge on Home Rule was 
supplemented by a pledge which we regard from our point of 
view as more important still—viz., the pledge which was given 
with reference to the veto of the House of Lords. We regarded 
the abolition or the limitation of the veto of the House of Lords 
as tantamount to the granting of Home Rule to Ireland.” The 
speaker fortified his case by quoting extracts from various 
Ministerial utterances which, in his opinion, could bear no other 
interpretation than that the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
“would not remain responsible for the government of this country 
unless he had safeguards, assurances, guarantees—call them what 
you like—that he might, if necessary, rely on the Royal preroga- 
tive to enable him to pass a Veto Bill through Parliament this. 


Mr. 
Redmond’s 
Caution 
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year.” Mr. Redmond artlessly added: “Now it appears that we 
were entirely wrong.’ Then followed an inconsistent passage in 
which he expressed agreement with Mr. Asquith as to the un- 
reasonableness of asking the Sovereign for a blank guarantee on 
behalf of a non-existent scheme. He had never suggested any- 
thing of the kind, but he demanded the immediate production of 
the Veto resolutions and their instant passage through the House 
of Commons. Then, if rejected by the House of Lords, the 
Sovereign’s assistance should be invoked. The alternative 
policy outlined by the Prime Minister of preliminary resolutions 
and a subsequent Bill involved ultimate disaster. He reiterated 
that he and his friends would support the Budget in return for 
“a reasonable assurance” from Mr. Asquith “that he will be 
able to carry his Veto Bill into law this year.” The situation 
might still be saved, as the speaker and his friends were sincerely 
anxious to support the Government. ‘We are not seeking a 
break or to create a new crisis or to drive them from office. If 
anything of that kind happens it will be bad for them and bad 
for us.” 


On the following day Mr. Barnes, as Chairman of the Labour 
Party, made a portentous speech on similar lines, of which we 

need say no more becauseit was neatly summarised 
A Seman by Mr. F. E. Smith in a single sentence: ‘ We were 


for Assur- 


onsen deceived once by assurances. We should like more 


assurances.” Several indignant Radicals denounced 
the Prime Minister in unmeasured terms, but when these disgruntled 
politicians met to materialise their anger they selected Sir 
Charles Dilke as chairman, which was tantamount to hoisting the 
white flag, and subsequently sent a quartet of callow youths 
to beard Mr. Asquith in his den, whence they returned with 
such scant satisfaction as the situation permitted. We rigidly 
refrain from prophecies. As we go to press there is a slight lull 
in the “ crisis,” and interest now centres in the Tariff Reform 
amendment to the Address, moved by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
which should provide an interesting division, marking the extra- 
ordinary progress of our movement since it was alleged to have 
been finally buried by the overwhelming majority on the Kitson 
resolution four years ago. 
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WHEN a great party falls under the domination of unprincipled 
adventurers—choice samples of whose contributions to the 
Radical General Election will be found in an article 
etent oration*UPhemistically entitled ‘ Ministerial Mendacity 

—who live in order to advance themselves and to 
injure the rest of the community, it is only natural that there 
should be a general deterioration all through the party, especially 
in its Press. Last month we exposed some of the grotesque 
performances of the Manchester Guardian in trying to fool “ the 
quacks and gulls” who form its clientéle as to the probable 
results of the General Election, by encouraging the delusion that 
the Radicals would capture seats where they were bound to be 
beaten by enormous majorities. Every one is liable to make 
mistakes, and enthusiastic partisans are invariably misled by 
their feelings into anticipating greater electioneering successes 
than are subsequently realised. Optimism has its place in politics 
as in other forms of competition. But it is very different when 
a professedly serious and responsible newspaper publishes reports 
from special correspondents purporting to have investigated 
particular constituencies, predicting victories where defeat is 
inevitable. We doubt whether any issue of a great paper has 
ever contained such a vast mass of childish misinformation as 
the Manchester Guardian presented to its readers on the opening 
day of the polls (January 15) and yet the Manchester Guardian 
is very severe in dealing with inaccuracies in its Conservative 
contemporaries. The Westminster Gazette equally deserves 
gibbeting, partly because it gives itself such absurd airs of 
superiority over the rest of mankind, professing to be entirely 
above the tricks of the trade, and makes much cheap capital by 
printing the supposed inconsistencies of Unionists in parallel 
columns. But we doubt whether even the “Daily Nuisance ” 
itself, which worked overtime throughout the election to print 
nonsense upon every political topic, produced wilder: rubbish 
than the Westminster Gazette in its amazing forecast (January 20) 
of the brilliant victories about to be achieved by the Radical 
Party, the article being entitled ‘‘Round Surrey—Vigorous 
Contests and Bright Liberal Prospects.” 
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Sir ALBERT Rout (the Radical candidate) was declared to have 
aroused the Epsom division to such a pitch of frantic enthusiasm 
as to render his return probable. “The fear of 
defeat has aroused the Tories to a spirit of 
abuse,” &c. &c. The polling was as follows: 


‘¢Round 
Surrey ”’ 


William Keswick (U.) . ° ; : ° . 10,919 
Sir Albert Kaye Rollit (L.) . . : . . 5,232 


Unionist Majority . ° . 5,687 


A paragraph in this same effusion (‘Round Surrey”), entitled 
“Mr. Holland for Wimbledon,” quoted a prominent Liberal 
worker as having “never seen such enthusiasm nor such an 
earnest desire to win a great victory for Free Trade and the 
People.”’ The polling was as follows, “the People” defeating 
themselves by a gigantic majority: 


Right Hon. Henry Chaplin (U.) . ‘ ° . 14,145 
Arthur Holland (L.) . ; , . : - 8,930 


Unionist Majority . ° » 5,215 


Then, again, the guileless readers of the Westminster Gazette were 
informed that ‘‘Chertsey is a Liberal seat, and though both 
candidates are new to the division, there is every prospect of 
Mr. F. G. Newbolt retaining it for the Party, even though it 
was won by a narrow majority only in 1906." The polling was 
as follows: 


Donald Macmaster, K.C.(U.) . . ‘- » - 9672 
Francis Newbolt (L.) es * ‘ : ° . 5059 


Unionist Majority . ‘ ° . 4613 


In Reigate the Unionist Party was alleged to have received a 
knockdown blow by the secession of a Conservative member of 
an Urban District Council. “The poll takes place on Monday 
next, when there is little doubt that Mr. Brodie will increase 
his 819 majority of 1906.” We append the figures: 


Colonel Richard Hamilton Rawson (U.) . . . 8339 
Harry Cunningham Brodie (L.) . ‘ ; . 5715 


Unionist Majority . ‘ . 2624 
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A priceless paragraph entitled, “Mr. Methuen for Guildford,” 
ended thus: “The Liberals won the constituency by 800 
votes, and though the Brodrick influence is great at Guildford 
itself—the family seat being there—it is of little account in 
other parts of the division. Another Liberal victory, therefore, 
on the 27th, the date of the poll, ts practically assured” (our 
italics). Inthe wonderful uprising of the Home Counties against 
the Demagogues and the Westminster Gazette, there were few 
more impressive demonstrations than in this division: 


William Edgar Horne (U.) ‘ ; ‘ . 9264 
Algernon Marshall Stedman Methuen (L.) ° . 5033 


— 


Unionist Majority . . . 4231" 
Comment would spoil this. 


But the Westminster Gazette eclipsed itself in dealing with 
the Fiscal question. Normally it may be ranked as a 
moderate member of the Potsdam Press, being 
Horseflesh : ‘ a 
about equally assiduous in minimising German 
war preparations and in throwing dust into the eyes of the 
British as to the purposes and methods of German policy, 


while generally Germany is held up as an object-lesson to 
ourselves except as regards the Tariff and compulsory service. 
But under the stress of the General Election, the Westminster 
Gazette followed in the footsteps of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, it should never be forgotten, described this 
**great and friendly nation” as living on “ blackbread, offal, 
and carrion which a Welshman would not give to a tramp.” We 
reproduce in facsimile on the opposite page, though without 
the sea-green tint, a cutting from the Westminster Gazette 
of January 18, at the very crisis of the polling. A week 
later, when the elections were practically over, and the 
German and other falsehoods had done their duty in collecting 


* While upon the subject of figures we may as well give the correct figures 
of the City of London, Mr. Balfour’s poll having been understated by several 
hundreds last month, 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J,(U.). . . «.  « 17,907 
Banbury, Rt. Hon. Sir F. G.(U.) . ‘ » « 17,302 
Bell, Sir Hugh (L.) . ‘ . . 4,623 


Unionist Majority . . 12,679 
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votes for the Urite party, the Westminster Gazette resumed its 
lofty réle of lecturer at large (January 28) in an article entitled 


BEST HORSE-STEAK!! 


20,000 TONS ANNUALLY EATEN 
IN GERMANY. 


60 TONS OF DOG-CHOPS. 


Some highly instructive statistics with regard to 
Germany’s consumption of best horse-steak and 
dog-chop are to hand to-day. 

Owing to the excessive cost of beef, mutton, 
and pork in this ‘‘ Paradise of Protection,’’ the 
German workman is driven to cat horse and dog 
flesh, and the average yearly consumption of these 
substitutes reaches astounding proportions : more 
than 20,000 tons in the case of horses and over 60 
tons in the case of dogs. 

With reference to the statements published in 
the British Press with regard to the consumption 
of horse and dog flesh in Germany, says Reuter, 
the ‘* Morgenpost ’’ publishes’ official statistics, 
according to which 136,575 horses and 6,362 dogs 
were slaughtered in Germany in 1908, showing, 
‘as regards horses, a slight increase on the figures 
for 1907, but a decrease of 10,000 on those for 
1906, and as regards dogs decreases of 99 on 
1907 and 169 on 1906. 

There was certainly an increase in the con- 
sumption of horse and dog flesh in 1909, the result 
of the increased prices in the better class of méats., 

During the first nine months of 1909, 9,217 
more horses and 497 more dogs were slaughtered 
than in the corresponding period of 1908. 

Taking an average of 150,000 horses and 7,000 
dogs slaughtered annually, the total yearly con- 
sumption in Germany amounts to about 45,000,000 
— of horseflesh and 140,000 pounds of dog- 

esh, . 


) | 
‘“‘Kurope and the British Elections,” containing the usual re- 
buke to all “‘scaremongers,” including Mr. Balfour. Chadband 
could not have improved the following: 


And a word also must be said in fairness to some ardent Free Traders who 
have driven the horseflesh and black bread argument quite beyond the neces- 
sities of the indisputable thesis that food taxes must raise the prices of food 
and lower the standard of life. Very few Germans will deny that, or resent 
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the illustration from their case if it is fairly used, but they will resent the 
implication that the German working classes live in a state of squalor and low 
civilisation, 


Havrine served its purpose the horseflesh bogey was temporarily 
withdrawn from circulation until the next election, the West- 
minster Gazette declaring that “the German working 
classes have extraordinary virtues which may well 
be envied by our working classes, and which enable 
them to make a good fight against conditions which would be 
even more oppressive to our people. A fair statement of the 
case requires that also to be said, while the perfectly legitimate 
moral is drawn from the results of taxing their food.” This 
article was presumably the result of German remonstrances, 
against Ministerial mendacity which was calculated to embitter 
relations between the German Government and the German 
people, and was believed by Germans to have had that Machia- 
velian end in view though as we know, its single object was to 
collect votes so as to retain salaries. Even the Berlin Corre- 
spondent of the Westminster Gazette was moved to observe in a 
letter in the same issue (January 28), discussing the German view 
of the elections: “It is only fair to say that Germany’s criticism 
has not been restricted to the Unionist invasion scare, the Pro- 
tectionist dump-shops, and the Protectionist visions of German 
prosperity and security of employment which do not exist. A 
natural patriotic pride has also evoked protest against the repre- 
sentation of Germans as a nation fed exclusively on inferior and 
even loathsome food.” The North German Gazette accused Mr, 
Lloyd-George of exploiting British antagonism to Germany for 
electioneering purposes, a somewhat serious charge against a 
politician professing to be “a Baptist and a man of peace.” 


German 
Indignation 


IRELAND AND THE BUDGET 


Tue hatred of the Budget in Ireland resembles nothing hitherto 
known. Its authors showed such ignorance. of, or indifference 
to, the necessities of the country that they refused in debate to 
make any substantial modification of its oppressiveness. With 
a high hand the proposals of the relentless tax-gatherers who 
advise the Government from the Custom House, Dublin, were 
pressed through the House of Commons. In England if an 
official suggests a tax, his ideas filter through and are modified 
by the mind that receives them, and that mind is one ac- 
quainted with the conditions of the country in which the tax 
would operate. Ireland has no such protection; and the 
Dublin officials whose schemes reach the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are not Irishmen, and care little how revenue is 
raised, or for the economic or social effect of their devices on 
the population. They are skilled and able officials, but adopt 
the point of view of conquerors in a hostile country engaged in 
providing the costs of military occupation. 

Englishmen in India are more tender to native opinion, and 
concern themselves more benevolently for native prosperity. 
With the tax-gatherer in Ireland it is a canon that the two 
islands form one country, and that whatever suits the larger 
island, the smaller must put up with it. In Somerset House, 
London, where the taxing system is carried out for Britain, the 
subject expects and secures in matters of administration fair 
play and consideration which the Irish victim is denied. The 
Finance Acts are the same for both islands, but in one they are 
administered by Englishmen for natives, and in the other for 
aliens. Indeed, the chiefs of the Inland Revenue Department. 
in London are sometimes Irishmen who, in official life, are 
always watchful not to provoke the criticism of the ruling race. 
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Now it is the settled policy of the Treasury in Ireland to keep 
its trusted tools at work wherever the collection or spending of 
revenue is concerned, yet, so oppressive is the Budget, that it 
seems to me doubtful whether even the experts in Dublin recom- 
mended the adoption of the more brutal and unlucrative of its 
imposts. 

These gentlemen are, I believe, too experienced to suggest 
such crudities as the increased whiskey tax. A toll off pigs 
as a device for raising revenue would not have been more 
brilliant. These trained officials know that a “morality” Budget 
is not business. For the same reason and on the same evidence, 
I do not believe the proposal for an increased licence duty 
emanated from any expert on the Irish side. The scheme of a 
common licensing scale for Great Britain and Ireland was so 
absurd that it hopelessly broke down under discussion, and 
never can have originated with competent men. Ministers, who 
defended it unblushingly throughout the Session, in the end as 
unblushingly abandoned it, with the avowal that, had it become 
law, the pauper publicans of Irish villages with a few hundred 
inhabitants, would have been amerced as if they throve in 
Edinburgh or Nottingham. The elementary principle that the 
English law of compensation for suppressed licences does not 
extend to Ireland was ignored by the advocates of uniform 
taxation. So was the fact that most Irish houses where liquor 
is sold are not, in the English sense, public houses at all, but 
shops where general trade is carried on. No doubt it is true 
that Ireland would do better if her licences were fewer, but, to 
effect such a reduction, compensation would be indispensable, 
and the Budget diverted to Imperial purposes the only source 
from which compensation for extinction could come. It was 
therefore as regards the hope of Licensing Reform, an anti- 
temperance Budget in this respect. 

Looking back for some explanation of the origin of these 
outlandish and unproductive devices, I can only conjecture that 
the benevolent minds which direct Messrs. Cadbury’s cocoa 
factory must have been their real fount of inspiration. No one 
with even a month’s acquaintance with Irish conditions would 
regard the Irish whiskey tax or licence duty as economically 
justifiable, or likely to be fruitful irom a revenue standpoint. 
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The Dublin taxing expert may be reckless of our interests, but 
he knows that his business is to keep a till, and not a temperance 
mission. Like Carlyle’s nobleman on the eve of the French 
Revolution, “ he hath an alchemy”’ that can extract the meanest 
pickings from the hands of peasants, and he would disdain the 
crude alembic from which these grosser emanations arose. It is 
therefore interesting to contrast what I may call ‘‘Cadbury 
finance”’ with the scientific method of bleeding Ireland devised 
in the Budget by the Dublin officials with a single eye to revenue, 
and an absolute disregard both for the British “gallery” and 
the interests of the Irish people. Their chiefs might strut 
through England gloating over despoiling dukes, but the Dublin 
sleuth-hounds the while nosed out a tax,which, without touching 
any Englishmen rich or poor, smote Ireland to the bone. This 
masterpiece was the tax on tenant-right. 

This proposal is the real mainspring of Irish hatred for the 
Budget. Other impositions, of course, aggravate the grievance, 
but they are taxes on what are called “luxuries.” Abstinence, 
can avert the effect of an increased levy on whiskey or tobacco, 
but no avenue is open to escape from the taxes which the 
Budget creates, on the tenant’s interest in his farm. Such taxes 
are levied, not off luxury, but off thrift. They are, moreover, 
raised off the product of the struggles and sufferings which, 
through heroic generations, reversed the Irish code of confiscation 
and entrenched the tenantin the soil, with a legal recognition of the 
right to sell and transmit his interest. They were devised because 
they cannot affect England, and correspond in design with the 
policy which raised the duty on whiskey, and left English beer 
and cider untouched. 

No boastful title is accorded in the Budget to the new Irish 
tax. Its authors prefer with prudent statecraft to mask its 
identity. Nordo we hear who discovered the idea, but, unlike the 
foray on “‘ ungotten minerals,” it was not conceived in any ramble 
over Celtic hills. The instinct of the Custom House official for- 
bids brag, but his divining-rod always shows where water flows 
and can be tapped! Very sweet too must have been the notion 
of launching such proposals under the noses of the Irish repre- 
sentatives. Still sweeter, the by-product of the scheme, which 
in large measure transferred to the Treasury the gains derived, 
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through State loans, by the Irish farmer, from land purchase. 
An added zest must also have arisen, from the fact that the plan 
represented a tax on an asset largely created by Tory policy for 
the last twenty-five years, which policy was wisely directed to 
establish content and settle agrarian trouble by peasant owner- 
ship. 

The germ of the scheme probably floated into the Custom 
House mind in the train of official Liberal thought, as expressed 
in various attacks on land purchase by leading members of the 
Government. In December 1908, Mr. Lloyd George told British 
investors that “it would be safer for them to put their money in 
an old stocking than in Irish land.” This was a pretty plain 
hint, yet one would expect a Finance Minister to remember 
that added taxation is hardly likely to enhance the security for 
loans made by the State to Irish farmers. In the course of 
the previous Session the Chief Secretary, when some one in the 
House of Commons spoke of “Shamrock Stock,” declared it was 
better known on ’Change as “‘ Bog Stock.” In 1908 also, the 
Prime Minister refused to receive an influential deputation of 
Trish Peers and Nationalist Commoners, to discuss the block in 
land purchase, although such a rebuff either to Peers or Com- 
moners was unprecedented, and Mr. Asquith freely admitted to 
his presence a week earlier, a Scotch Presbyterian deputation 
about the Shorter, Catechism. Thus there swam into the ken of the 
Dublin tax-man as he pondered what all this must import, the 
unexpected vision of a new victim for his operations and better 
stilla defenceless victim, certain to be deserted by his natural 
protectors. In front of the Budget came a further development, 
in the Birrell Land Bill of 1909, which showed that the Treasury 
policy was to repeal the main feature of the Wyndham Act of 
1903 and stop the “squandering ” of millions for land purchase, 
The drain of gold from London to Dublin had disorganised the 
Money Market, and the Stock Exchange was encouraged to 
prefer, as a security for loans, African jungles to Irish bogs. 
‘Only while the Liberals were in power could the acquiescence of 
the Irish Party in this policy be reckoned on. The taxman must 
therefore make haste! Thus Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget is the 
complement of the Birrell Act, which has struck Land Purchase 
stone-dead (outside the Congested Districts). 
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Let us now glance at the modus operandi of the Budget 
shearsmen. Just as skilful poisoners mix their drugs ‘‘to con- 
fuse the symptoms,” so various taxing agencies are called into 
play to penalise a feeble industry and rob the farmers of the 
fruits of their dreary toil. In serried file there parades before 
our peasants’ eyes an ogre army, brigaded only for the work of 
brigandage. It musters up its stamp duties, its increment duties, 
its death duties, and all the other land taxes, to attack and 
reduce the little store which was believed to be fortified against 
all risk of spoliation. The astonished farmer counselled with 
advisers and representatives to secure protection, but here was 
small comfort! For the obscurities of the Finance Bill would 
baffle an Admirable Crichton. Yet even the veriest dullard 
might have been stung by the intelligence that a farmer who, 
in sixty-nine years, will only have repaid the money his landlord 
received, must forthwith pay duty, in case of a sale or death, on the 
full amount of the loan—as if the year 1910 were the year 1979. 

To give an illustration; If a tenant rents a holding which 
he can sell for £300, the Budget makes him pay a doubled duty 
on £300. But if the same holding has been bought out for 
another £300, the State, which allows sixty-nine years for repay- 
ment, will, if the tenant dies, exact from his widow and orphans 
a doubled duty on £600, viz., £300 on the tenant-right, and £300 
on the money borrowed to pay off the landlord. The excuse for 
this depends on the suppesition that the day the tenant strikes 
a bargain with his landlord for purchase, the value of his holding 
is doubled, and therefore that in the case put, he could sell his 
interest for £600. This proposition is doubtful but, if sound, 
one may ask when did an auctioneer’s appraisement become a 
just test for the taxation of a cottier’s all? When the occupier 
dies the widow and orphans are no richer in revenue than 
before, save for the difference between the old rent and the 
State annuity. They do not want to sell. They want to remain 
and work the farm of the dead tenant, and for sixty-nine years 
will still have to pay the State annuity. Why then, for taxing 
purposes, should the Budget discount the transaction, as if the 
loan had been cleared off and the £300 mortgage were realised 
wealth? Thenevery time the death of an occupier occurs during 
the sixty-nine years, a fresh death duty on the farm will be exacted 
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on the same basis. Poor men will be broken by these crushing 
and unexpected demands, coming, too, inevitably, when sickness 
and burials have depleted the family resources—already perhaps 
mortgaged tothe bank. 

Take the case of an old couple through whose death, in quick 
succession, a farm descends to a son or daughter. At each death 
a fresh mulct goes to the State, regardless of the resources or 
poverty of the cultivators. In consequence of successive deaths 
the Government may, in one year, claimin death duty an amount 
greater than the annuity payable to it for Land Purchase. The 
cramping misery that will thus ensue in humble homes, through 
unexpected mortality, will fall only on Irish widows and orphans. 
The English farmer escapes, so does the English workman. Again, 
on the sale of a tenancy (practically unknown in England) what 
happens ? Here increment duty, as well as a doubled stamp duty 
on estimated value, will come into force. Under the Irish Land 
Code, a farmer (outside Ulster) cannot sell his tenancy at its market 
value, but must dispose of it at its “true value”? (if the land- 
lord desires to pre-empt), which is a small fictitious price fixed by 
the Land Courts. The tax-gatherercan appraise the worth of the 
tenant-right at the highest figure, although the Land Law refuses 
to allow the tenant to sell it at the same price in open market. 
For, the landlord’s right of pre-emption will remain, to hinder the 
realisation of the tenant’s only asset, but it is on the unfettered 
estimate of the tax-collector that duty must be paid if death 
takes place. 

The Labour Members woke up to the effect of the proposed 
death duty in the case of building society mortgages, and to meet 
them the Government exempted estates under £500 from the 
increase. The doubled duty in the case of sales during life was 
left untouched, because such sales are few in England, owing to 
the short duration of building society mortgages. In Ireland 
sales of farms subject to State annuities are frequent, and the 
clog on free sale by adoubled stamp duty, which also takes effect 
on a Land Commission loan, and by Increment duty must greatly 
affect the selling value. . 

The Budget, therefore, is an attack on the only possession of 
poor people, in a poor country, who are engaged in the most 
precarious of industries—agriculture. The Irish climate drives 
them to pasture-farming, which is its least profitable branch. 
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Tillage (if harvests are good) is more than twice as lucrative as 
cattle-raising. But crops can be hurt by moisture, and grass 
cannot; though £4 an acre profit on pasture, compares with £10 
an acre profiton tilth. With us, moreover, the men who “speed 
the plough ”’ have vanished to Manitoba, and compete there, under 
freer conditions, with the residuum left at home. A fat beast 
takes three years to raise, but a crop only six months, yet rates, 
rent and taxes run while the beast is growing. Small as is the 
comparative gain from pasture, that profit is still further frac- 
tured by the number of persons amongst whom the ultimate price 
of a beast is divided. Those who raise calves sell them as 
“stores,” and then the “stores” pass from the hands of the 
second farmer to a third, who has land that will finish cattle. 
These three classes are competed against by the growers of beef on 
the pampas and prairies of America, who are not taxed, rated, rented 
or Budgeted for like men on the land at home. The foreigner is 
unhandicapped in his competition except by freight, while the 
native has nothing to stimulate him save Budgets. From the 
Irish farmer’s point of view, the Budget is a bonus granted by a 
Free Trade Government to the foreign producer. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the earliest announcement of 
the Liberal Prime Minister, on taking office, was that he would 
admit Canadian cattle, to level prices. This design was for the 
moment checked, but it is still a cherished article of the creed 
of some influential Liberals. More recently a significant hint 
has been dropped affecting another branch of the farmer’s 
trade. It is, that for reasons of State, the sale of Irish horses 
to foreign buyers should be forbidden, and the market for 
cavalry-remounts limited to the War Office. Yet it was for the 
class whose livelihood depends on such vicissitudes, and who are 
exposed to such possibilities, that Mr. Lloyd George declared he 
had no pity, because cheap loans were made to Ireland and not 
to Great Britain. Nine-tenths of the farmers in this “‘ enviable” 
position never enjoy half the income of an English operative, 
whose industry escapes duty altogether and whose wages are 
unafiected by the Budget except for expenditure on luxuries. 
Wages are profit, less upkeep; while farming is a venturesome 
speculation. 


These taxes on land are the real sorrow for Ireland. 
VOL, LY 4 
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Any one can do without whiskey or tobacco. We may lament 
that German potato spirit, or the by-product of yeast-factories, 
should supplant the produce of barley, and kill an ancient 
industry; or that our woeful regiment of lunatics should be 
further swelled by such leprous distilments. Can we take 
consolation in the knowledge that cocoa is “grateful and com- 
forting,” and that Free Trade with San Thomé remains as a 
much-prized blessing for untaxed industries? Bad then, as are 
the taxes on whiskey and tobacco, they have not advanced death’s 
pale flag on any cottier’s croft. If the peasant drinks orsmokes, 
he must pay for his pleasures like every one else; but, the soil and 
its resources are the tools of his trade, and should no more bear 
death duty or stamp tax, than do the implements of the British 
artisan. 

Now, having followed the Chancellor to wakes and funerals, 
let us attend him to the bridal-parties of our rustics, and mark 
what his Budget does there for mirth and merriment. The 
traditional arrangement of lowly wedlock in Ireland is that 
the farmer’s son gets an assignment of the land at his marriage, 
with life provision for the parents; the bride’s dowry then goes 
to portion the daughters, or pay the younger son’s passage to 
America. Heretofore a ten-shilling stamp validated the deed of 
marriage articles, but if the Budget passes, duty will be levied on 
the full capital value of the farm at future transfers. If the 
holding has been purchased from the landlord, then duty on the 
full capital borrowed from the Government will be added. The 
English farmer may rail at the ‘ Feudal System,” but he should 
bless his stars that it exempts him from these new Irish taxes, for 
British cultivators have left it to the landlord to make improve- 
ments and build dwellings, unlike the “lazy Irish.” 

Added to the perquisitions and inquisitions of the Budget 
come the forms and fillings which will accompany it. The returns 
to be made and sent in under its provisions are nearly as intolerable 
as thetaxes. Customs tariffs are no doubt a nuisance at seaports, 
but they do not tease inland folk with scrivenery and minutia. 
Mr. Lloyd George, however, has carefully provided not only ior 
extracting the money of his victims, but for occupying their 
time with worrying returns. Of course, if they are too busy or 
too stupid for the tusk, they can empioy lawyers—a resource which 
some regard as the greatest consolation in life! The farmer is 
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to be blessed by the visitation of a Government surveyor 
every five years to value his holding, lest he might think 
himself forgotten or neglected. What this visit imports, or what 
calls for it, if agricultural land is not taxed (as Ministers allege), 
remains wrapt in mystery. In Ireland, when Griffiths valuation 
was established, seventy years ago, it was enacted, so as to en- 
courage improvements and reclamation, that the land-valuation 
should be unalterable. In 1875-6 a Tory Chief Secretary tried to 
upset this arrangement under which the land had rested, but his 
Bill was scouted—although only local rates would have been 
affected. Nolumus mutare. 

Mr. Lloyd George knows that the Treaty of Union guaranteed 
Ireland ‘‘exemptions and abatements,” but where is the fact 
recognised in his Budget? He asks us to believe that the new 
quinguennial valuation of farms is aimless and harmless, but 
income tax for Imperial purposes is now levied on the unvariable 
valuation, and surely this tax at least would be exacted on the 
new standard. Once introduce a system of short periodic valua- 
tions, with mulcts for unearned increment, site value, develop- 
ment duty, or other Georgean delicacies, and farmers will in sheer 
apprehension, abandon making improvements or reclamation. Ii 
agricultural land is not to be taxed, why not save the cost of 
paying valuers every five years? Valuers do not come on the 
land * dropping odours, dropping wine” ; their pilgrimages are 
for amercement. Even decayed property, of which Ireland has 
an overplus, is to be specially valued, and a super-tax may be 
assessed on mildew. One asks, what industry can subsist, much 
less flourish, under conditions like these ? 

The Chancellor’s only argument for the Irish side of his 
Budget is that Old Age Pensions are a set-off to its exactions. 
The Old Age Pensions scheme was, we cheerfully admit, the first 
unselfish Act passed by England for Ireland since the conquest 
of 1172, Everywhere it was rejoiced over, and, until the intro- 
duction of the Budget, the English connection in Ireland was 
strengthening thereby. To-day the Gaelic equivalent of the 
proverb about Greek gilts is what is heard. Why could not 
the Chancellor allow the Irish poor even a year to think well oi 
England ? 

Lhe protest of ireland against the Budget is no exudation 
of Party strife. It arises not only irum puveity but from an 
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insistence on international compact. Since the General Election 
we no longer hear from Irish apologists of the Budget, that it is 
‘‘a great democratic measure,” or that its cost to Ireland will 
be the merest fleabite. Before the Dissolution their story was 
that the land taxes would fall only on ground landlords, like 
those who own villa property near Dublin. The lessons of the 
hustings have served to finish the education of some of them. 
Now our Leaders’ cry is that the Budget is to be submerged, 
and that the Lords’ Veto must be dealt with first. To shirk the 
issues which the Budget raises, and avoid responsibility for its 
impositions, have become the main objects of its recent apolo- 
gists. Hence it befell, when the General Election was over, that 
Messrs. Redmond and Dillon, instead of rejoicing that, after a 
quarter of a century, the Irish members again held the balance 
of power, publicly bewailed this as a national misfortune. To 
find Leaders lamenting that the opportunity of a lifetime had at 
last come their way naturally depressed their adherents. The 
explanation is that they shrink from the odious responsibility 
which will be theirs if the Budget becomes law, and try to post- 
pone the evil day by shouting: ‘ Veto first!’’ Their tears are 
shed because the Liberal majority is not large enough to enable 
them to abstain from voting against the Budget. 

The curious tactics that have since been pursued shed no 
lustre on the proprietors of the Balance of Power! On 
February 9, 1910, a meeting of Irish Members was called by 
Mr. Redmond in Dublin, to discuss a way out of the morass. To 
it came from London Mr. T. P. O’Connor, an avowed canvasser 
for the Budget. His arguments however, failed with the unpaid 
section of his colleagues, and the better elements of the Party 
insisted that Mr. Redmond should immediately and publicly 
formulate a policy which would appease Irish opinion. To enable 
this to be done, a dinner with public speeches was arranged for 
the next day, and thereat Mr. Redmond made the following 
declaration : 


I say plainly that if Mr. Asquith is not in a position to say that he has 
such guarantees as are necessary to enable him to pass a Veto Bill this year, 
and if, in spite of that, he intends—to use his own phrase—to retain office, and 
proposes to pass the Budget into law and then toadjourn—I don’t care for how 
long or how short—the consideration of the question of the veto of the House 
of Lords, that is a policy that Ireland cannot and will not approve of. 
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Brave words, apparently, but very carefully studded with loop- 
holes. To watch the operation of wriggling through them, is 
now the National pastime! 

The elections had been fought on the basis that the guaran- 
tees Mr. Redmond demanded already existed, and that “‘Home 
Rule was only a matter of hours.” The Irish vote in Britain was 
devised to the Liberals on these considerations. Still more 
noteworthy, a Nationalist seat in North Tyrone was awarded to 
the Irish Attorney-General, while in South Tyrone Mr. Dillon 
presided over a Convention at Aughnacloy, which adopted another 
Government official, the Right Hon. T. W. Russell, as the 
National candidate. After the elections were over an angry-looking 
blunderbuss was held to Mr. Asquith’s head. It would be unjust 
to impugn any man’s courage in presence of blank cartridge! 
On February 15, the revolting pilgrimage of Messrs. Redmond, 
Dillon, and T. P. O’Connor to Downing Street took place. The 
only newspaper in the three kingdoms which omitted all mention 
of the visit was the Freeman’s Journal—the organ of the trio! 
The trip to Canossa was also marked by another newspaper pheno- 
menon, in the explanation furnished through the Press, that 
public modesty had been offended by the recording of this purely 
formal call, which “obtained an accidental and undeserved pub- 
licity.” The Freeman being, in matters of etiquette, a very 
strait-laced paper, refused to chronicle the visit, and therefore no 
oue in Ireland knows of the conquest of Downing Street! 

These alarms and excursions brought the Labour Party into 
activity, but Mr. Asquith declared his policy to suit himself. 
The Government propose to stay in office, shuffling the cards 
and dealing them as they please, and expect instead of having 
an unruly clan from Jreland to grapple with, to find in the re- 
constructed Irish Party the most obsequious of their followers. 

If the Nationalists endorse the programme of the Prime 
Minister, then when this Parliament comes to an end, the 
Budget will have become law, but neither Home Rule for 
lreland nor the abolition of the Lords’ Veto will have been 
secured. When all is over, we may not be denied the comfort 
of hearing Mr. Redmond assure his countrymen that he still 
remains ‘a convinced optimist’? on both subjects. Lacking 
courage, a golden opportuity will have turned like fairy treasure 
to dust in our hands, T. M. Heaty. 


MINISTERIAL MENDACITY 


When there is a fiscal battle on hand the British Free Trader carries 
round a, beggared banner on which he has depicted a big loaf and a 
small one, and he cries out about bread, dry bread. . . .jHe accepts 


poverty and dry bread as the necessary concomitants of his fiscal 
creed.— Sydney Bulletin. 


It might have been supposed that the abysses of political 
mendacity were plumbed by the Radical Party in the elections 
of 1906. The gentlemen who are perpetually telling us that 
they represent the Party of purity, rectitude, and progress did 
fairly well on that occasion. They exploited Chinese “slavery” 
for all that it was worth, pretended that the hated Oriental was 
to be introduced (in chains) into England, and painted the 
most ridiculous pictures of conditions on the Rand. In their 
spare time, when not concocting fables about the Chinese and 
the “Randlords,’ they managed to produce a fair crop of 
fabrications as to black bread and horseflesh, which, they 
asserted, would become the staple diet of the Englishman under 
Tariff Reform. Yet it must be confessed that all achievements 
were beaten in the election of 1910. They surpassed their own 
previous records. From start to finish they never troubled to 
tell the truth. The country was swept by a perfect tornado of 
falsehood, and for the first time in British political history 
Ministers of the Crown took a prominent part in the mean and 
sordid game of deceiving the electors. In 1906 this work was 
left to the political small fry. In this General Election Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr. Ure, not to 
mention many others, enrolled themselves in the glorious band 
of Radical followers of Ananias without rebuke from the Prime 
Minister. It is this feature that specially distinguishes 1910. 
One might have expected, in view of the immense importance 
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of the issue, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
President of the Board of Trade would have told the truth about 
Tariff Reform. According to themselves the real facts had only 
to be stated for it to be laughed out of court by every sane man 
as the creed of “quacks and gulls.” They knew those facts. 
They cannot plead ignorance so long as we have the proceedings 
of the Imperial Conference to refer to. On that occasion, when 
confronted by men with practical experience of a protective 
tariff, they cut a very sorry figure, and it is fortunate for them 
that the record of their dialectical defeat is buried in a colossal 
Blue-book. Again, when they were inventing falsehoods about 
Germany they knew the truth. Both of them have visited 
Germany. They cannot pretend to be fools. Yet the men who 
told the tales about Germany that they did to the credulous 
electors must be either fools or knaves. Let us follow them for 
a short space in their romances. 

The finest gem contributed was Mr. Lloyd George’s assurance 
to the people of York that ‘* Protection meant driving the people 
in Germany to offal and black bread” (January 14). This was 
intended to convey the suggestion that if Tariff Reform were 
adopted in England the people of this country would be com- 
pelled to subsist on “offal and black bread” likewise. As a 
logical argument it has only to be put upon paper for its 
fatuousness to be apparent. Even if we grant Mr. Lloyd 
George’s mendacity about German diet to be true, there is all 
the difference in the world between the German tariff of 12s. 2d. 
on the quarter of wheat, with corresponding duties on meat and 
cattle, and the proposed British tariff of 2s. a quarter on foreign 
wheat and 1s. a quarter on Colonial wheat, with 5 per cent. on 
foreign meat and dairy produce. Had the facts been truthfully 
explained to any audience there would have been nothing to 
cause alarm. The moment a man clearly grasps that wheat 
from week to week varies more per quarter than the suggested 
duty, and that the total increase, even if he paid every half- 
penny, would be less than a fifth of a penny per quartern loaf, 
antagonism disappears. Or, again, if it had been stated—as is 
the truth—that Germans eat brown bread, there would have 
been no startling effect. The British poor know brown bread. 
But “offal and black bread””—what horrific visions those words 
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conjure up in the uneducated mind! And yet, though Mr. 
Lloyd George may not be aware of it, a large part of the British 
poor subsist on a diet every whit as horrible. Cat’s meat is 
eaten by the London poor; and the “scraps” sold by the cheap 
butchers to the very poorest at 2d. or 3d. a pound can only be 
described as “offal.” Ifa searching and impartial investigation 
were carried out—the Board of Trade report on the cost of living 
in Germany is a Party pamphlet—it would be found that far 
more peoplein this country live upon “ offal” than in benighted, 
Protectionist Germany. This, too, though the German population 
is to ours almost as three to two. 

As for the actual prices of meat in Germany, which Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill know perfectly well, or 
ought to know, I might challenge them to say where in England 
the finest cuts of beef can be bought for 94d. per pound 
(price quoted in Darmstadter Tagblatt of December 18, 1909), 
while the cheaper cuts were sold for 53d. and 49d. (same 
journal, December 20). And as for the price of wheat and 
flour or bread, I might ask them how it was that for the 
period of nine years 1900-8 the price of flour in Posen was on 
the average less than in Free Trade Edinburgh. It would be 
foolish to waste such arguments upon them. They know that 
the German worker eats brown bread because he likes it. But 
the poor dupes whom they deceive do not know this, and have 
been gulled by them into voting against a policy which is the 
only salvation of British labour. 

Again, take their misrepresentations of unemployment in 
Germany and the United States. They both abounded in 
assertions that unemployment in these two protected countries 
was a far graver matter than here in England. Radical leaflets 
followed up the lead thus given by pretending that there were 
millions of men unemployed in Germany. I notice that the 
Third Fiscal Blue-book—another Party pamphlet issued by Mr. 
Churchill’s department—has suppressed all statistics of foreign 
employment, as it has suppressed all statistics of foreign wages. 
The omission is suggestive, and it enabled Ministers to deal in 
mendacity and Radical leafleteers to allow their imagination to 
run riot. 

Now Mr. Lloyd George owned in the House of Commons 
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in 1908 that there was less unemployment in Germany than 
in England. In 1907 he confessed to the Imperial Conference, 
“there is as much work to do [in Germany] as they can find 
people to do it.” Yet he told a meeting at Queen’s Hall (Decem- 
ber 31) that in Berlin alone last winter there were 100,000 people 
out of work, and suggested that this was a far larger proportion 
than in England. Here a simple reference to the official returns 
of unemployment would have refuted him. In December 1908 
4°4 per cent. of the German trade unionists were unemployed, 
while in England the figure was 9°1. For Germany during the 
whole year 1908 the figure was 2°9. For England it was 7°8. 
Again, on no point did these two Dioscuri of deception lay such 
stress as that the fluctuations in unemployment were most 
violent in protected countries, And yet staring them in the 


face were such facts as these: 


Average number of Trade 
Unionists unemployed 
1907 1908 
Percent. Percent. Increase Per cent. 


United Kingdom ‘ ° - 87 7°8 4-1 111 

jermany . ‘ : ‘ . 16 2°9 13 81 
The increase is far heavier in the Free Trade country. What are 
we to think of Ministers who, knowing the truth, deliberately 
misled the people of England on such a matter? 

And they knew, too, that while Germany is gaining fast in 
population—a fact which, as Adam Smith pointed out more than 
a century ago, is the most decisive test of the prosperity of a 
people—the advance of population in this country is slow.* 
They knew that while emigration has almost ceased from 
Germany, from England an ever-increasing torrent of men who 
can find no work to do pours forth to protected countries. t 
They knew that Germany annually requires a large number of 
alien labourers to meet the demands of her expanding industries. 
But they hid the truth. ‘Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus 
istis,’ I can imagine any honest Free Trader saying to himself, 
who reflects that the precarious majority of the present Govern- 

* British gain 1890-1908, 19 per cent.; German, 27 per cent. 
T Emigrants : 


1890 1907 
United Kingdom . . - 109,000 235,000 


Germany . ° ° . 97,000 32,000 
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ment was obtained by such means. If Free Trade has to be 
defended by absolute falsehood, then it is “not only dead, but 
damned.” And only by falsehood were the people of the large 
industrial towns induced to vote for it. 

As for unemployment in the United States, the Dioscuri ran 
riot here. They took the figures of unemployment for a single 
quarter in a single State~New York, which receives annually 
nearly a million immigrants—as a fair index for the whole 
American continent. Thus Mr. Lloyd George asked at Queen’s 
Hall: ‘* What was their unemployment in the State of New York, 
which compares with the Metropolitan area here? In the State 
of New York, in the month of May 1908, the state of unemploy- 
ment was 30 per cent. of the workmen making returns there.” 
One-third of the workmen making returns there belonged to the 
building trade—a single industry. To say that the State of New 
York compares fairly with the Metropolitan area in England is to 
say that London is annually invaded by a million fresh labourers 
from abroad, which is simply preposterous. Mr. Lloyd George 
was tricking his audience, and was trifling with the truth. He 
had available, and might have quoted, the figures for unemploy- 
ment in that same State for the quarter ending September 1909. 
They showed 4°4 per cent. of trade unionists making returns 
unemployed. In the same quarter the British figure was 7°6. 
The New York figures are those of the State Bureau of Labour. 
Why did not Mr. Lloyd George use them? Again, the American 
Federationist, the official organ of the American Federation of 
Labour, stated in its December issue that of 850 trade unions 
making returns throughout the United States for October 1909, 
only 12 per cent. of the members were unemployed. The British 
figure for the same month was 7°1—nearly six times as large. A 
cruel and heartless deception of the poor in a matter of the most 
vital interest stands to the credit of these two Cabinet Ministers, 
for they both paraded and used over and over again misleading 
figures. 

As to wages and the general cost of living in Germany, the 
Heavenly Twins were equally misleading. In that surprising 
Yellow Book produced by the Board of Trade, the investigations 
of which the German Government has discarded (Erhebung von 
Wirtschaftsrechnungen minderbemittelier Familien im Deutschen § 
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Reiche) as not giving “a correct estimate of ‘average’ or ‘typical 
housekeeping in the German working class,” occurs the state- 
ment that a German worker in the building, engineering, and 
printing trades, if he adopted English methods of living and 
English food, would find himself placed thus: 

Weekly money wages, 83, compared with 100 in England. 

Average working hours, 111, compared with 100 in England, 

Hourly rate of wages, 75, compared with 100 in England, 
Thus, it adds, *‘ on the above basis, the German rate of money 
wages per hour is about thr a quarters of the English rate, and 
the cost of rent, food, and fuel nearly one-fifth greater than in 
England.” This conclusion, based on three trades, and exclud- 
ing such items as tobacco and beer, which are cheaper in Germany 
than in England, was taken by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill, 
and the Radical leaflet-writers as applying to every trade in 
Germany. But if one thing is clearly stated by all careful 
and dispassionate investigators of German conditions it is that 
in many trades German wages equal our own. Even the British 
Board of Trade admits that unskilled labourers in Germany 
seldom earn less than 18s. per week, and usually from 18s. to 32s. 
And what, one may ask these sapient authorities on Germany, 
would be the cost to the German worker if he tried to live in 
England on German food and in German conditions? Yet Mr. 
Lloyd George told a meeting at Llangefni that, ‘‘ while the British 
working man only paid 15s. 5d. a week for food and clothing, the 
German paid 18s. 3d. He would rather, he said, have that fact 
than a sackful of letters. (Laughter and cheers.)” Would there 
have been so much laughter and any cheering if he had told the 
naked truth? He admitted at the Imperial Conference (p. 380) 
that ‘‘some of these facts [obtained by Board of Trade investi- 
gators in Germany], I do not mind saying now, as to the growth 
of German prosperity are very startling, and they will all be pub- 
lished without the slightest consideration as to whether they will 
affect the fiscal argument one way or the other.” I cannot 
discover that they have ever been published, but, if they had 
been, would the people of Llangefni be so solid for Free Trade ? 

Of wages and conditions of life in the United States the two 

champions of Free Trade said little or nothing. But as their 
case was that Protection always and every where produces poverty 
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and low wages, this omission should have led their hearers to 
think furiously. Wages in the United States are quite twice 
what they are in this country, and have risen faster than in this 
country. Here is an example from the State of New York, so 
much favoured by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill. The 
course of the workers’ earnings per day in the first quarter of 
each of the last seven years was as follows, according to the 
June 1909 Bulletin of the State Department of Labour: 


Dollars s. d. 
1903. : ° . . = it 6S 
1904 . ‘ ° ; < aes lt 4 
1905 i . ; °8 11 10 
1906 . - ; ‘ ‘ cole 12 6 
1907 . i a ° ° oe 12 7 
1908 . , ; ; ‘ es 124i 
1909 . ° ‘ 2 o* 13 24 


The mouth of the British worker may well water. Wages fell 
in England in 1908 and 1909, whereas they went up in the United 
States. 

On no contention of the Tariff Reformers did the Twins pour 
such scorn as that the foreigner will have to pay a part or 
the whole of import duties when these duties are imposed on 
goods which can be produced in England. They danced on it; 
they shouted it down. ‘‘The revenue on which we live must 
come from British pockets,” shrieked Mr. Churchill at Liverpool 
(December 8). ‘‘ Any man who believed that the foreigner could 
be taxed must be a very simple and unintelligent fellow,”’ he 
repeated at Warrington (December 18), Mr. Churchill did not 
tell his audience that John Stuart Mill, the fetish of the Free 
Traders, was among these “very simple and unintelligent 
fellows.” He wrote in his Political Economy (Bk. V. cap. iv.): 
‘“‘They are therefore in the right who maintain that taxes on 
imports are partly paid by foreigners. ... A country cannot 
be expected to renounce the power of taxing foreigners, unless 
foreigners will in turn practise towards itself the same. forbear- 
ance. The only mode in which a country can save itself from 
being a loser by the revenue duties imposed by other countries 
on its commodities is to impose corresponding revenue duties 
on theirs.” And the great majority of economists are 
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in entire agreement with Mill. Further, Mill made another 
most important admission, which destroys all the fatuous 
nonsense about the “food taxes” talked by Radicals. He 
said of the Corn Laws: “I am by no means of opinion 
that in the long run they keep up either rents or prices.” 
This should be a sufficient answer to Mr. Churchill’s malicious 
statement: ‘‘It was shabby and base to pose in the limelight as 
generous, and then to try and shuffle off the burden on to the 
bread and meat of the poor. There had never been a shabbier, 
cheaper, and more squalid thing than this sham philanthropy.” * 
There is something much shabbier and baser. It is to delude the 
poor, ignorant voter into supporting the interests of the alien 
manufacturer and his “ brass-plater,” or British agent, by 
rejecting, in order to place Mr. Churchill in office, a policy 
which would have brought employment to tens of thousands of 
workless Englishmen. 

But this grotesque caricature of Tariff Reform runs all 
through his speeches and those of Mr. Lloyd George. Again and 
again they told simple working-class audiences that the Peers 
had rejected the Budget simply that they might “shuffle off” 
on to the food of the poor the taxes which they ought to have 
paid, and which they could well afford to pay, themselves. Yet 
they knew that the real attitude of the Peers was this: Enormous 
sums had admittedly to be raised. Was it better to raise them 
by taxing British capital, income, and land, or by taxing the 
joreigner, which, as has been shown, is admitted by Mill to be a 
possibility 2? By throwing the whole weight of the new taxation 
on British shoulders unemployment would be enormously 
increased. The case has been stated thus by a Radical ex- 
Member of Parliament, in a leaflet issued by the Liberal 
Publication Department in 1905, with a benediction by Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman: 

The more money the Government takes from us . . . the less can we afford 
to spend on the things we ourselves want, and therefore the less employment 
Wwe can give to the general industries of the country. It is equally true of taxes 
like the tea tax, which fall upon the whole body of the population, and of taxes 
like the income tax, which are only paid by a small minority. The latter point 


is apt, too often, to be overlooked. Many people seem to imagine that if a tax 
is paid only by the rich it is the rich alone who feel it. ‘That is not so. So 


* At Liskeard, January 20. 
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far as the question of employment is concerned, the effect of a tax is the same 
whether it is paid by rich or poor, 

This is conclusive, and the reasoning is sound. Ultimately the 
poor man has to pay the tax on wealth, though in the meantime 
such a tax may work great injustice and hardship to those on 
whom it directly and nominally falls. To represent the conduct 
of their opponents in the most odious light, Radical Ministers 
persistently understated their exorbitant demands upon what 
they called “ wealth.” Mr. Churchill, for example, pretended 
at Liverpool that the Government were only levying 7} to 
8 millions a year upon wealth. Yet Mr. Lloyd George’s own 
estimates show that the total amount “ ultimately ” to be levied 
will amount to £14,800,000 a year without the land taxes, or 
nearly double Mr. Churchill’s dishonest figure. Their employ- 
ment will be taken violently by the Government from the men 
who provide the commodities on which this vast sum is at present 
spent. To console the new horde of unemployed created by this 
taxation, they will be allowed to apply at one of Mr. Churchill’s 
sumptuous Labour Exchanges for a job which is not there. In 
view of the dislocation of trade and industry which must follow 
such a “redistribution,” the House of Lords was bound to call 
upon the people to decide whether or not this deed was to 
be done. 

The most cruel hoax perpetrated on the platform by Radical 
Ministers was, however, to tell the poor that by taxing land 
houses would be rendered miraculously cheap, and to suppress 
the fact that land is murderously taxed already. Those so 
unfortunate as to own it pay a heavy share of the rates, not 
directly, but indirectly. They pay death duties on a valuation 
which is usually grossly exaggerated. They pay income tax on 
the annual return. In the last half-century they have.suffered 
enormous losses through the depreciation in the value of agricul- 
tural land, which is put by the ablest judges at somewhere about 
a thousand millions, or twice the loss of France in her war with 
Germany. In recent years this has been followed by a heavy 
fall in the price of urban land. Taken conjointly, these are two 
of the surest signs that something is very wrong with the 
economic condition of the nation, But Mr. Lloyd George talks 
of a land “monopoly” from which the monopolists derive 
fabulous wexlth—as i there could be any monopoly when 
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there are known to be well over a million owners of land. He 
told his audience at Queen’s Hall: 


You cannot get land here. If you do get land it is always in the spot where 
you do not want it, and when you get it you never get enough of it.... 
Occasionally you get men in the little villages who have saved a little money 
and would like to build. They cannot build. Why? It is with the greatest 
difficulty in the world that they get a plot of ground, and if they do they will 
only get just enough, without any gardens around it ; and look at the price which 
they have to pay! You find that land is probably worth £1 an acre. . . . You 
will find the little plot of ground in the villages where land is, or rather ought 
to be, cheap charged at twenty, thirty, forty, or even fifty times its value That 
kills building. 


This, coming from a Chancellor of the Exchequer, is pretty 
cool, but most of.all from a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
has exempted from his ‘‘development tax,” that is to work the 
miracle, land of £50 an acre in value. The whole passage is 
arrant nonsense. There is an old couplet, 

The real worth of anything 

Is just as much as it will bring ; 


and this law governs the price of land, and will do so in the 
future as inthe past. Only, the supply of land being limited, the 
tax on land-values will be added to the price, as it has been in 
New York. Instead of land becoming cheaper, it will become 
dearer by the amount of the tax. The dupes of Mr. Lloyd George 
will have to pay more, not less, for their houses; they will get 
less land, not more, for each sovereign. And this is the boon 
which he offers them as the alternative of taxing the foreigner. 
As to his talk about land being unprocurable, the hosts of little 
men who have put their savings into small plots of land know 
that nothing is easier than to buy it at quite a modest price. 
These people—and they are counted by the ten thousand—are 
to be plundered under the pretence of “ taxing the rich.” 

‘‘Tax land, not food,” was one of his battle-cries in the recent 
election, and one of the battle-cries of his Party. But he and his 
Party attempted to tax agricultural land, which is beyond 
dispute the raw material of all British-grown food. What was 
that but to tax food, and to tax it only when it was produced in 
Britain, thereby giving the foreigner a positive preference? Even 
as the Budget stands—that Budget which is now to be ‘* rammed 
through,” in Mr. Churchill’s elegant phcasevlogy—agricultural 
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land is very inadequately guarded. Its owners will have to fight 
the official valuers at enormous expense, if they are to get off 
during their lives, and at their death they will be mulcted in the 
death duties. This is Free Trade run absolutely mad—Free 
Trade carried to a point where home industries are sacrificed 
to tenderness for the foreigner, and for the embattled interests 
which stand behind the 500 millions of free imports and which 
iinance the Radical Party in its campaign against our country. 
Of the offer of the Dominions, of the immense value of the 
Preierence which Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill induced 
their poor misguided supporters to reject once more, both these 


speakers were strangely silent. Here is one most mischievous 
passage from Mr. Lloyd George: 


If the Canadian wanted to buy goods he did not say, “ Let us go to the old 
mother’s shop.” (A voice: “ Yes, he does, sir.”) No, he did not, and he would 
tell them why. Canada had a great manufacturing country on the border. 
Everything Canada could get cheaper from the States they bought in the States. 
They did not pay more because things came from Great Britain, and they would 


be fools if they did. 

And this from the Minister who knows that Canada does not 
**buy cheaper from the States everything she could get there,” 
but that she has given British products an advantage of 33 per 
cent. by her preference! This from the man who told the 
Premiers of the Dominions of “ our appreciation of the enormous 
advantage conferred upon the British manufacturer by the 
preference given him!” It is an odd way of showing this 
appreciation to inform an audience that Canada makes no 
sacrifices for “the old mother’s shop.” 

On the Navy the Chancellor of the Exchequer was as 
untruthful. He informed an audience at Peckham that, 
“according to the official return of our battleships, we had 70 
battleships built within the last ten years, and we had an over- 
whelming preponderance before that; the Germans had 38.” 
The truth is that in the last ten years we have laid down, not 
70, but 36 battleships and “‘Invincibles,” and the Germans, not 
38, but 28 ships of thesame types. 36 to 28 are very different odds 
from 70 against 38. It is almost criminal for a Cabinet Minister 
to show such stupendous ignorance or bad faith on a matter of 
such moment as the strength ofthe Navy. If Mr. Lloyd George 
had added that the present Government have laid down only 16 
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“ Dreadnoughts” and “Invincibles” to the German 13—and these 
are the correct figures—his foolish japes against the Unionist 
Party and Mr. Balfour for demanding the strengthening of the 
Navy would have lost all their point. 

All who have followed so far will agree that never have facts 
been more shamelessly distorted, never have such misleading 
assertions been made by British Cabinet Ministers. These, be it 
remembered once more, are the men who represent the Party 
which calls itself the Party of righteousness and progress. Of 
their well-known falsehoods, such as the Old Age Pensions lie, 
which Mr. Churchill was not ashamed to serve up afresh, the lie 
that the Budget provided 18 millions for social reform, the lie that 
the Unionists called for “‘ Dreadnoughts ” and refused to pay for 
them, of their untiring efforts to stir up class hatred, of their 
persistent appeals to the spirit of plunder and destruction ever 
latent in the depths of a democracy, I have said little or nothing. 
But read their speeches, and through them all runs the same 
ignoble strain. They take for granted the primordial selfishness 
of the working man and assume that the single passion of his 
soul is envy and grab. “Man lives by bread alone’’—by cheap 
bread—without giving the slightest consideration to the deeper 
interests of the country. 

In contrast with this gross materialism, which, if accepted as 
the basis of our national policy, surely spells our national decay, 
the idealism of Mr. Chamberlain rings out with a note of hope 
and faith and sacrifice. And those who follow Mr. Chamberlain 
have fought fairly. As against the countless fictions and 
fables spread by the Free Trade Union, the Liberal Publication 
Department, and the Budget League, not one single statement 
or leaflet of the Tariff Reform League has been successfully 
challenged. If Radicals have won—and their victory is doubtful 
and precarious—they have won by passing off upon the people 
false coin. . Their crime is as certain of ultimate detection and 
condign punishment as the mean and miserable dishonesty of 
the forger. When the Budget comes into force, aggravates 
distress and unemployment and slowly tightens the garrotte round 
the neck of British trade, then will follow the awakening. The 
country will speedily discover who has told the truth. 

I@NoTUus. 
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THE EMERGING SOUL OF ENGLAND 


Oot of striving emerges the soul. The soul of England to-day 
shows few signs of that decadence which only decadents so 
readily discern. It emerges from the recent struggles strong, 
masculine, propulsive, and great-hearted. The general good 
temper with which, on the whole, the election has been carried 
through has excited the admiration even of the German Chancellor. 
And when one considers the incitements to class hatred, the ridicule 
which was poured upon twenty-three harmless dukes, the hints 
which were given to the numerous poor to help themselves from 
the riches of the few, the marvel is that the people remained 
so cool and level-headed. Speakers were often shouted down, 
meetings were broken up, and hecklers had the time of their 
lives. Yet the solid fact remains that the people of England 
returned a majority against the tempting Budget. 

Itis true that here and there in the slums there were found men 
who would ask of what use India or the Colonies was to them, 
what harm there would be if Ireland did separate from England, or 
even if Germany conquered England. They personally would not 
be disturbed, they argued, and would be able to get on with their 
occupations just the same if India were lost, Ireland a separate 
republic, the Colonies independent nations, and the German 
Emperor ensconced in Buckingham Palace. Men of this despicable 
type can, I suppose, be found in every nation. But they forma 
very small proportion in the real England that counts. 

The true England, the England of the counties and the rural 
towns, is suffused with a far worthier spirit—the spirit of a great 
people in the greatest age the world has seen. In no age has the 
whole world been drawn so near together by the discoveries and 
inventions of science. In no age have such mighty empires rut 
insuch keen nvalry of peaceaud war. Never has there been such 
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a spectacle of young nations springing into birth and old civilisa- 
tions being rejuvenated. And never before has England realised 
so acutely as now—though even now not acutely enough—the 
necessity for keeping every weapon, intellectual, commercial, and 
military, razor-edged and ready. It is to the everlasting glory of the 
English people that when they were bribed with a Budget which 
was to ease the poor by robbing the rich, and were being lulled 
into a soothing sense of security and complacent acquiescence in a 
bygone system, they resisted the temptation, and roused themselves 
to come more abreast of modern-day conditions. They have said 
that between man and man, between class and class, there shall be 
more sympathy, that the rich shall have more human pity for 
the poor, the employer be more in touch with his employed, and 
that in this tight little island of ours there is no room whatever 
for the idle loafer, whether he be rich or whether he be poor, 
whether he lives in Belgrave Square or Bethnal Green. But they 
have had sense enough to see that robbing the rich does not in the 
end make the poor richer, and that a reform of the tariff is a 
surer and more honest way of securing their betterment. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the genuine English working 
man isa Little Englander. He is an Imperialist to the core, as any 
one will find who can reach his real heart. He is proud of his 
inheritance and of the great achievements of ourrace. He wants to 
keep in touch with his vigorous brothers across the sea. And he 
is ready to give his support to those who will uphold the dignity 
of England without brag but with energy and decision, and will 
keep the Empire whole, united, and strong. 


Yet while there is this fine spirit in the English which gives 
the lie direct to those who think that England is asleep, that 
she is past her best and on the downward grade, there is a deadly 
principle insinuating its way into the life-blood of the nation 
which must be eradicated and spewed out at every cost, or it 
will sap that fundamental character of self-reliance upon which 
a8 upon nothing else our healthy national life has so far been 
nourished. Socialism is the insidious and urgent danger which 
the nation must rise to meet. Last year it is computed that 
the Socialists spent £300,000 upon propaganda in Great Britain, 
They send speakers and establish branches everywhere, and eyen 
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Oot of striving emerges the soul. The soul of England to-day 
shows few signs of that decadence which only decadents so 
readily discern. It emerges from the recent struggles strong, 
masculine, propulsive, and great-hearted. The general good 
temper with which, on the whole, the election has been carried 
through has excited the admiration even of the German Chancellor. 
And when one considers the incitements to class hatred, the ridicule 
which was poured upon twenty-three harmless dukes, the hints 
which were given to the numerous poor to help themselves from 
the riches of the few, the marvel is that the people remained 
so cool and level-headed. Speakers were often shouted down, 
meetings were broken up, and hecklers had the time of their 
lives. Yet the solid fact remains that the people of England 
returned a majority against the tempting Budget. 

Itis true that here and there in the slums there were found men 
who would ask of what use India or the Colonies was to them, 
what harm there would be if Ireland did separate from England, or 
even if Germany conquered England. They personally would not 
be disturbed, they argued, and would be able to get on with their 
occupations just the same if India were lost, Ireland a separate 
republic, the Colonies independent nations, and the German 
Emperor ensconced in Buckingham Palace. Men ofthis despicable 
type can, I suppose, be found in every nation. But they forma 
very small proportion in the real England that counts. 

The true England, the England of the counties and the rural 
towns, is suffused with a far worthier spirit—the spirit. of a great 
people in the greatest age the world has seen. In no age has the 
whole world been drawn so near together by the discoveries and 
inventions of science. In no age have such mighty empires rut 
insuch keen mvalry of peaceaud war. Neverhas there been such 
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a spectacle of young nations springing into birth and old civilisa- 
tions being rejuvenated. And never before has England realised 
so acutely as now—though even now not acutely enough—the 
necessity for keeping every weapon, intellectual, commercial, and 
military, razor-edged and ready. It is to the everlasting glory of the 
English people that when they were bribed with a Budget which 
was to ease the poor by robbing the rich, and were being lulled 
into a soothing sense of security and complacent acquiescence in @ 
bygone system, they resisted the temptation, and roused themselves 
to come more abreast of modern-day conditions. They have said 
that between man and man, between class and class, there shall be 
more sympathy, that the rich shall have more human pity for 
the poor, the employer be more in touch with his employed, and 
that in this tight little island of ours there is no room whatever 
for the idle loafer, whether he be rich or whether he be poor, 
whether he lives in BelgraveSquare or Bethnal Green. But they 
have had sense enough to see that robbing the rich does not in the 
end make the poor richer, and that a reform of the tariff is a 
surer and more honest way of securing their betterment. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the genuine English working 
man isa Little Englander. He is an Imperialist to the core, as any 
one will find who can reach his real heart. He is proud of his 
inheritance and of the great achievements of our race. He wants to 
keep in touch with his vigorous brothers across the sea. And he 
is ready to give his support to those who will uphold the dignity 
of England without brag but with energy and decision, and will 
keep the Empire whole, united, and strong. 


Yet while there is this fine spirit in the English which gives 
the lie direct to those who think that England is asleep, that 
she is past her best and on the downward grade, there is a deadly 
principle insinuating its way into the life-blood of the nation 
which must be eradicated and spewed out at every cost, or it 
will sap that fundamental character of self-reliance upon which 
a8 upon nothing else our healthy national life has so far been 
nourished. Socialism is the insidious and urgent danger which 
the nation must rise to meet. Last year it is computed that 
the Socialists spent £300,000 upon propaganda in Great Britain, 
They send speakers and establish branches everywhere, and eyen 
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teach children a Socialist catechism. The number of Socialist 
schoolmasters is incredible, and whole tracts of rural and urban 
England are infected with the doctrine that the sorrows of the 
poor are due to the wickedness of the rich. 

All this vigour is imparting a decided and unmistakable 
Socialistic tendency to British legislation; and of this tendency 
the Budget is the most striking example. It was, indeed, 
because of the decidedly Socialistic tendency of this and 
the Development Act, and because both Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill hinted at still further steps in 
the same direction, the one expressing himself in favour of 
the nationalisation of the land and the other in favour of 
nationalisation of railways, that Government received much 
of their support. What Government has done is not an end 
of a policy; it is merely a first instalment. The precedents set 
up by the Budget, the Old Age Pensions Act, and the Develop- 
ment Act will enable the Government to bestow stipends upon 
people of sixty or fifty, upon the sick and infirm, or even 
upon the unemployed; and national workshops may be set up 
as in France half a century ago. The Socialistic tendency is 
unmistakably there. It may be followed to any length. And 
this is the danger. 

Now it would be useless to blink the fact that in all Govern- 
ments there must be a certain degree of Socialistic tendency. 
Much is beyond the reach of private effort, and the collective 
community has to help by money and organisation. The point, 
however, is to recognise also the danger to which this tendency 
will bring the nation if it is yielded to through mere thoughtless- 
ness or simple sentimentality. And, having recognised the 
danger, the next step is to fix the line where benefit ceases 
and danger begins, and there cry “ Halt.” 

The risk, of course, is that Socialism will discourage indi- 
vidual and voluntary effort and sap noble self-reliance by 
substituting State action and reliance on officials, It places 
bureaucracy in place of private enterprise. It shows a touching 
trust in the State official which—speaking from experience 
—l am sure no State official has in himself. If there 
is one thing an official distrusts it is officialdom, and if 
here is one thing he relies on to foster progress it is private 
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enterprise. And of all people in the world it is the English who 
have prospered most through their spirit of enterprise. But 
Socialism drains its very springs, for it penalises success. To 
the extent to which we have already gone in Great Britain 
success has been dangerously punished. Tax after tax is 
removed from the head of those who have been unsuccessful, 
and tax after tax is placed on the heads of those whose 
fathers have succeeded or who have themselves been successful. 
It would seem, for instance, quite reasonable and just that while 
a man whose income was £50 a year should pay fifty shillings in 
income tax, the man whose income was £50,000 a year should 
pay 50,000 shillings, but no more. So great, however, has the 
Socialistic tendency now become that the former is asked to pay 
nothing, while the latter has to pay, not 50,000 shillings, but 
50,000 one and sevenpences. And if his income happens 
to be derived from land in Great Britain, giving employment 
to British labour, instead of being derived from American 
railways giving employment to American labour, he has to 
pay still other burdens. Already success is being punished, 
and under Socialism personal initiative will be destroyed and 
enterprise ruined. Socialism runs directly counter to human nature, 
and aims at equality when all human and all animal life points to 
inequality as the very basis and essence of progress. Equality 
of opportunity should, of course, be aimed at by every Government, 
but not equality of reward, as is the dream of the ordinary 
Socialist. The reward must always go to the energetic, the 
courageous, and the intelligent, and it is because Socialism would 
let the idle and thriftless enjoy what the men of vigour and fore- 
sight have earned that its adoption would be so fatal to our English 
life. 

Socialism must, then, be checked, thrown back, and eradicated 
for ever from our national life. Yet we cannot go back to the 
old, selfish, individualism of the past. It has been pointed out, 
in reply to an objection that the Budget would sap the self- 
reliance of the working classes, that we cannot expect self- 
reliance in people who are confronted by trials and problems 
altogether beyond their power to surmount. Socialism is itself a 
rebound and reaction from individualism. But progress does not 
mean that we should return to individualism. Progress results from 
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laying stress first upon one component part of an ideal, and then 
npon its opposite, and gaining a higher level by uniting the two. 
It does not proceed in a direct line, but by zigzags. And the 
principle to oppose to Socialism is not pure individualism, but 
what I would venture to call social-individualism. The indi- 
vidual must be left every possible opportunity and encouraged 
in every way to develop his individuality, but his sociality must 
be fostered to a scarcely less degree. The pedantic individual 
living on his isolated pedestal must be discouraged no less than 
the thriftless Socialist. In his place must be the individual who 
recognises that he is part and parcel of an association of human 
beings whose welfare is directly interrelated with his own. 
The soulless and merely efficient individual is not the type 
desired. There must be in the new man a great heart forcing 
up generous red blood to the cold grey matter of the brain. 
What he has earned will be secured to him who has earned it. 
But he whose property is thus secured will have to realise his 
reciprocal responsibilities to the community. 

It is on lines of voluntary development, of personal initiative 
of this description, rather than on the compulsory State-directed 
lines of Socialism, that the genius of the nation feels it should 
move. All an Englishman wants is fair play and an even chance. 
Give him that and his real manhood will spontaneously develop. 
We may improve and strengthen the social life. We cannot say 
precisely where the line should be drawn, where the stress on 
sociality should cease and the stress on individuality begin. 
Too great an emphasis on the one will crush out individuality 
as it has been crushed out among bees. And too great emphasis 
on the other will tend to the disruption of the society, as the 
Boers were finding before they found themselves hemmed in 
by advancing British colonisation. But the point to mark 
is that the individual must never be merged in the con- 
munity. Society is for the individual, and not the individual 
for society. Individuality is what we want above all. Even 
the high-priest of Socialism, Mr. Blatchford, is at this moment 
calling for “a man.” And we wish that individuality to become 
so full and round and socially minded that less and less Govern- 
ment action will be requisite, fewer and fewer policemen, 
inspectors, and officials will be needed, and State-directed actions 
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will be replaced by the voluntary actions of socially minded indi- 
viduals. Social-individualism, and not Socialism, is what fits the 
nature of the orderly, self-reliant, yet large-hearted Englishman. 


Recognising, then, that the tendency in English life which 
has to be especially fought against is Socialism, and that the 
counter-principle which must be brought to oppose it is not the 
stark individualism of mid-Victorian Liberals, but the more human 
social-individualism now emerging, the primary question to settle is 
what is the practical policy thatcan best give effect to this principle. 
As we shall see later on, we have not to depend entirely, or even 
chiefly, on politics to impress this principle on our national life 
and engrain it in our national character. But it is the political 
issue which is before the nation at the present moment, and for 
that reason I take it first and deal with it principally. Further, 
it is the Unionist Party that I assume will be the agents of this 
policy, because it is they whom England placed in a majority at 
the polls, and because the Liberal Party have already over- 
stepped the boundary-line beyond which it is safe to move in 
the Socialistic direction, and show every evidence of falling still 
further rather than of withdrawing. 

In its vital essence this practical policy must be constructive, 
and not destructive. And it should be active and positive. 
Socialism can be countered by argument, and can be resisted on 
defensive lines. But more than that is required: it must be 
attacked and routed. And to eradicate Socialism, a tangible, 
practical alternative must be offered in its place. This is the 
task before the Unionist Party during the next quarter of a 
century. 

The immediately urgent measure in a constructive policy is 
the reconstruction of the House of Lords. The Socialists, as is 
well known, demand its total abolition. ‘I have no use for the 
House of Lords,” says Mr. Keir Hardie, with his usual modesty. 
And it is important to bear this contention in mind when 
estimating the Socialistic tendency and aims. The number who 
recommend such an extreme measure is, however, very small. 
What an overwhelming majority of Englishmen do want is a 
teform of the House of Lords. It is very generally felt and 
acknowledged, even by the Lords themselves, that a Chamber 
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many scores of whose members seldom or never come near it 
needs reconstitution. The efforts which the Peers made to 
reform their own House have not received support from the 
present Government, who, seemingly, do not desire reform and 
the consequent strengthening of the House, but would prefer to 
simply preserve it as an ornamental body. But the times beirg 
ripe for reform, surely the opportunity should be taken to 
increase its already high but ill-appreciated usefulness! Members 
of the House of Commons probably do not realise the fact, but it 
nevertheless is the case that outside Great Britain, in the 
Colonies, in India, and on the Continent, the House of Lords 
enjoysa higher prestige than the House of Commons. Take, for 
example, the testimony from an article by Edouard Doumont in 
the Libre Parole: ‘It is the House of Lords which has invested 
English policy with a character of grandeur that inspires the 
admiration of those who least like the English. Since the days 
of the Roman Senate nothing has been seen to compare with 
this aristocracy, which enjoys enormous privileges, but is warmly 
devoted to the honour of the country. Never without the House 
of Lords would England have confronted Napoleon.” There are 
things said and done in the House of Commons which often 
arouse intense indignation and resentment among Englishmen 
in the far dominions and dependencies, and detract from our 
prestige among the great nations of Europe. Buta debate in 
the House of Lords is seldom anything but stately and full of 
point, and the educative value to the Empire of these dignified 
and passionless discussions of Imperial affairs by disinterested 
men of vast weight and experience is probably never realised 
by nine-tenths of the more rough-and-tumble politicians of the 
other House. 

When, then, this almost sacred question of the reform of the 
parent portion of the oldest legislative assembly in the world 
comes to be considered, let it be viewed from no merely insular 
standpoint, but also from the wide Imperial point of view. And 
let the opportunity be taken to make it represent, not Great 
Britain alone, but the entire Empire. The Mother Country 
demands, and with reason and justice, that it should be more 
democratised in its constitution. Imperialists would like to see 
Colonial and Indian interests also represented there. 
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For claptrap election purposes it was customary to refer to 
the Lords as five hundred ordinary men, but when I asked, even 
ata hostile political meeting, which names were likely to bring 
England most credit among the nations and be longest known 
in our annals, the names of great Imperial administrators like 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, Lord Cromer, and Lord Milner, 
and great soldiers like Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, or the 
names of Lloyd George and Winston Churchill, I did not find any 
one bold enough to back the two last-named. It is, indeed, 
cradually being realised by Englishmen that the House of Lords 
does not entirely consist of men as depicted in the silly and 
unworthy cartoons of the Westminster Gazette, but contains men 
of great distinction and eminence in almost every branch of 
national activity, including the 255 peers or their descendants 
created by the Liberals since 1830, most of whom have ap- 
parently discovered the errors of their forefathers and joined the 
Tories. 

Yet the nation does realise that the hereditary element in the 
House is too preponderant, and that it should be made more 
readily accessible to men of worth and proved capacity. Though 
with this recognition there is no desire to abolish the hereditary 
principle altogether. The Radicals speak of the “ accident of 
birth.” But such language is at least unscientific, for birth is 
not an accident. Itis not by mere accident that only the off- 
spring of racehorses win the Derby and that the offspring of 
cart-horses never have a chance. And it is not by accident 
that among the sons of five hundred peers a larger number of 
men with ruling capacity are found than among the sons of five 
hundred commoners. The Radicals themselves admit this, for 
they have chosen to lead the House of Lords, not one of their 
recent creations, but an hereditary peer. They have always 
sent hereditary Peers to rule India. And their choice of the 
first Governor-General of South Africa would seem to be based 
on the hereditary principle. This principle should, then, be 
retained in some degree. But with the reduction of the number 
of hereditary peers room will be left for the admission of eminent 
men. Along with great statesmen from the House of Commons 
could come men who have done great public service in Great 
Britain outside Parliament, Colonial statesmen, Indian adminis- 
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trators, military and naval administrators, great civil servants, 
representatives of other religious bodies than the Church of 
England, thinkers, scientific men, literary men, and great 
journalists, who do so much in the moulding of public opinion. 
Imperial, Colonial, naval, and military matters as well as home 
affairs could then be discussed with full weight and authority. The 
people would feel a pride and confidence in the great Imperial 
Chamber. Its deliberations would be an education to the Empire, 
and would carry weight in the councils of Europe. Many a man 
would be there whose voice should be heard in the councils of 
the Empire, but who, because he resides in a distant dominion, 
or because he lacks money or time or that fluency of tongue 
and physical energy which is necessary in a candidate for the 
House of Commons, would never be otherwise able to enter 
Parliament. And with this democratising of the House of Lords 
and ennobling of the democracy would come that hope and 
movement everywhere which should be found in every growing, 
virile nation. 


Next to the pressing question of the House of Lords comes 


National Defence. If there is one lesson we have to learn from 
the recent course of affairs in international politics, it is that all 
nations have to be prepared for bolts from the blue. No English- 
man can sleep soundly in his bed unless he has a revolver under 
his pillow, and unless that revolver is ready loaded, of the 
latest pattern, quick-firing, and automatic. The great nations of 
Europe bear no real ill-will to each other any more than do rival 
English politicians. But nations, like individuals, have to fight 
for their individuality. Politicians know very well that to hold 
their own, to give effect to that something within them which 
impels to expression, they must have all their weapons of intellec- 
tual defence and offence keen-edged and ready and they them- 
selves must beas alertas falcons. So, precisely, is it with nations. 
In the stern rivalry of nations that one must inevitably go under 
who trusts inlamb-like confidence that if she hurts no one no one 
will hurt her. Great, growing nations have to expand, to find 
elbow-room, and to keep themselves from being shuffled aside. 
Imperceptibly the growth progresses till suddenly something new 
bursts forth to startle the world, and those suffer who have 
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slumbered and taken no notice of the accumulating effect of a 
given tendency. Austria and France had little warning from 
Germany in 1866 and 1870. Austria gave no warning to Turkey 
in 1908. Last year Germany had simply to mobilise her army 
on the Russian frontier to ensure the fulfilment of her wishes. 
And as Germany has not suffered, but prospered immeasurably, 
both politically and economically, from these wars with Austria 
and France, and the judicious diplomatic use of her military 
strength, we, as practical men, can hardly count on her not making 
at least diplomatic use of her naval and military forces. Bolts 
from the blue, attacks, or at least diplomatic mobilisation, upon 
ourselves or our friends is what British statesmen have to be 
prepared for. Only when we are amply prepared can we be free 
to develop our individuality in our own way, undisturbed and 
uninfluenced by any domineering neighbour. 

Hence the necessity, recognised most decidedly at the General 
Election, of a strong Navy, a Navy strong enough to deter any 
other Power influencing us, even diplomatically, in a direction 
away from the natural line of our national development. Hence 
also the necessity—though this point was not raised at the election 
—of the universal military training of our youth to hold their own 
in the world. And hence, further, the necessity for bringing the 
defensive forces of the great dominions into unison with the 
defensive forces of the Mother Country. We shall not be able 
to hold our own against the immense growing populations of 
Germany and Russia unless we can draw on the manhood of 
our Colonies; and Canada will not be able to hold her own 
against America, or South Africa and Australia against Germany 
or Japan, unless we are on terms of firm family alliance with one 
another. 

A strong Navy, an efficient Army, universal military training, 
and an Imperial purpose of actively seeking to attract the great 
dominions closer to us in an alliance which, while leaving them 
all possible freedom to develop their own particular individualities 
in their own especial way, will combine all together in resistance 
to attack upon any component part of the Empire, should be 
the prime principle of any practical Unionist policy, which of 
course also traditionally stands for the preservation intact of 
the union of Ireland with Great Britain. 
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After the immediately pressing question of reconstruction of 
the House of Lords and the vitally important question of defence 
has been dealt with, what is next most urgently demanded by 
the people are measures of solid social reform. It is hopeless in 
England to abolish “class,” for this is a country of classes, 
and always will remain so. But what can be done is to 
remove every barrier to the rise of true worth. Mr. Lloyd 
George is not generally regarded as a philosopher, and a 
General Election is not the most suitable occasion for offering 
philosophical observations. But he never made a more pro- 
foundly philosophical remark than when he said that what we 
ought to do was not merely to count heads, but to count what 
was in the heads. No satisfactory method of computing the 
contents of voters’ heads as they are presented at the polling 
stations has so far been devised. But at least we can ensure 
that every one should be given a chance in practical life of 
showing what his head contains. We can secure him in the 
enjoyment of the results of this head-work as well as of his hand- 
work. We can refrain from penalising the successful as Mr. 
Lloyd George does. And in place of accumulating a greater and 
greater weight of Government officials on the heads of the 
people we can encourage the principle of leadership rather than 
of authority, and keep the way clear for born and natural leaders 
to come readily to the front and carry the people along to their 
self-appointed destiny. 

And fortunate it is, that in this matter of leadership the 
Unionist Party possesses men of such exceptional qualities as 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. Chamberlain. Any 
scheme of reform which has received the deliberate assent of 
these men of high intellectual ability and wide knowledge of 
affairs, and which was initiated by the one of the three who 
possesses the most practical business experience and knowledge of 
social reform, is prima facie worth the attention of the country. 
And, as a matter of fact, the policy of Tariff Reform was the one 
subject which really interested the electors, whether they agreed 
with it or not. It has captured the Conservative portion of 
England, and if it has not yet captured Lancashire and York- 
shire and the Celtic fringe, that is only because it has not yet been 
pressed there with sufficient force and persistence. When every 
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other great nation has adopted and prospered under this policy, 
and some are rapidly outstripping us, and when nearly half of our 
own nation have come round to their view, they must be opti- 
mists indeed who think that the remaining 6 per cent. to ensure 
a majority will be able to hold out over another election. 


Interrelated with the policy of Tariff Reform is the land 
policy of the Unionist leaders. Without Tariff Reform little can 
be done with the land, and without reform of land policy no 
scheme of social reform would be adequate. And in the ques- 
tion of land is a striking instance of the fundamental difference 
which exists between Unionist policy and the policy of the 
present Government. The latter have made a direct onslaught 
on owners of land. They have heaped upon them tax after tax 
and epithet after epithet of abuse. They have held them up to 
public opprobrium on a thousand platforms, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, at least, has declared that he hopes one day 
to acquire all the land for the State, and have no owners, but 
only tenants. The Unionist policy is the diametrically opposite. 
Their object is to give men the opportunity of being land- 
owners, and not merely tenants, and to increase and multiply these 
owners, here again taking human nature as it is, and believing 
that a man who owns a piece of land is likely to get more out of 
it and do himself and the community more good than a man 
who simply holds it as a tenant. Already in Ireland the Unionist 
policy of helping tenants to become owners has been gratefully 
accepted and is proving a success. The adoption of a somewhat 
similar policy in England, and the devising of some method of 
making the transfer of land as easy a business transaction as the 
transfer of any other commodity, would be the most practical 
and effectual way of bringing the land of England really into 
the possession of the people. Land banks and co-operative 
farming would also be necessary, and with these three principles 
of ownership, credit, and co-operation agriculture would have a 
better chance of success than it has had for many a long day 
past. The land would be distributed among a vastly larger 
number than it is at present. The agricultural labourers would 
gradually become peasant proprietors. The manhood of England 
would be kept in England, and in the healthy couutry, instead 
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of being drained away to America and to impure towns. England 
would be recolonised and the backbone of our national life 
would be secured. It can never be expected that England would 
even then become a great wheat-growing country, but under the 
stimulation of ownership and with protection from uneven com- 
petition there would be a great increase in dairy, market-garden, 
and orchard produce. Intensive cultivation on the French 
model would spread. Thought and care and energy would be 
thrown into the land. The earth would bring forth her increase, 
And man, too; would develop in intelligence and in character 
from the healthier conditions of possession. The present Govern- 
ment hope to attain the same result by making all occupiers of 
land tenants of the State. But how can this Socialist ideal 
of State tenancy ever stimulate human energy and bring the 
same contentment and satisfaction as the Unionist policy of 
small-ownership? Who ever heard of the human being who 
would serve a Government department as he would serve him- 
self? Do not we who have served in Government departments 
know that as a part of a colossal machine a department has to 
be more hard and ruthless and mechanical than the most 
ridiculously caricatured of all Mr. Lloyd George’s landlords? 
This Socialist policy of State ownership of the land can only 
have been evolved by men who have had little experience of 
either the State or the land. The labourer has no desire to be 
the tenant of the State. He wants to be able to call the land 
his own. He needs capital wherewith to cultivate it. And he 
requires co-operation with his neighbours both for working the 
land and for selling the produce. These are what the Unionist 
policy will help him to acquire, and with these in prospect 
the spread of Socialism to rural England may be effectively 
checked. 


Land Reform and Tariff Reform do not, however, complete 
what is required in Social Reform. The lowest have still to be 
reached. The Englishman returning to his native land is always 
deeply saddened at the sight of the misery which prevails in the 
midst of so much obtrusive luxury. He feels that it is a disgrace 
and blot on our civilisation. it cannot endure. And every 
tiuehearted Englishman will throw his whole being into any 
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scheme which he can confidently trust will grapple with the 
problem on businesslike and enduring lines. Mere palliatives, he 
probably knows from experience elsewhere, will only increase the 
misery. Of all such he is inherently suspicious. He knows, too, 
that misery cannot be abolished by Act of Parliament. But it 
certainly ought to be possible to ensure that in this rich and 
favoured country no Englishman should ever lack the bare 
necessities of food, shelter, and clothing. It is astounding, in- 
deed, that with the millions of pounds that are spent yearly by 
the State and by private charity this result has not already been 
attained. That it has not seems to show that thought, co-ordina- 
tion, and organisation have been lacking in the disposal of these 
vast sums. Fortunately the Unionist Government before they 
vacated office last appointed a Royal Commission to study these 
matters, and the report of that Commission is now available as a 
basis for future policy. If the proposals therein contained are 
carried out workhouses will be abolished ; all children of a school 
age will be removed from a workhouse atmosphere; people who 
are a source of danger and unable to look after themselves will 
be compulsorily detained; labour colonies, where men of indif- 
ferent industrial character may be braced and toned up to a 
higher level, will be established; and for absolute wastrels and 
loafers there will be penal colonies, where they will be made to 
work. While the deserving poor will be treated with increased 


consideration, the idle and depraved will come under a strict and 
necessary discipline. 


In broad outlines this is a sketch of the practical policy which 
the feeling of the country demands to oppose the tendency 
towards Socialism. But to place it effectively before the country, 
to win over opponents and hesitators, there is a strong opinion 
that more energetic educational effort, patient, unwearying 
exposition of policy, and more scientific organisation of Party 
machinery, central and local, is required. They who wish to 
contend for the principle that those who earn shall enjoy will 
have to bestir themselves in right earnest to uphold the principle. 
It will be a hard, stern fight for a generation to come. Every 
weapon must be brought ont, every resource adopted. The 
rich will never be atle to retain their riches unless they will 
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as men be prepared to defend them, and as social beings be 
ready to spend them for social and not merely selfish benefits. 

And in this great struggle the gentlemen of England must 
lead, or they will go under as the aristocracy of France have been 
swamped by the Republic. France needs good men, and among 
her old nobility are brave and able men who only long to serve 
their country. Yet in political life, in the naval and military 
services, in the diplomatic service or any other Government 
department the mere fact that a man belongs to an ancient 
noble family is a bar to his advancement. It would be a sad 
and fatal day for England if such an idea ever prevailed here. 
Yet already in some parts there is a tendency in this direction, and 
it will grow unless the gentlemen of England bestir themselves 
now—now, while there is yet time, now, before the last great 
opportunity is past. The gentlemen of England are the proper 
leaders of the people, and they must now rise to the occasion, 
as they have ever done in the great crises of our history. They 
came to the front like men when the call was made upon them 
from South Africa, and they must come to the front now when 
political warfare on a vital principle of our national development 
makes an even more serious demand upon their energies. The 
real English people have always trusted them, as they have 
always trusted the English people, and the people will continue 
to trust them if they will only lead. 


So much as regards political effort. But now another truth 
has to be realised—that the nation does not live by politics 
alone. It lives also by social effort and by public opinion. 
Even the Imperial-minded Disraeli said that more could be done 
by parochial work than by political effort. At the present 
moment politics fill the public eye, but politicians are not the 
sole regenerators of society. Take, for instance, the statement 
of the Bishop of London at the Church Congress last year, that 
drink, gambling, and want of thrift caused half the poverty and 
distress among the working people, 4nd that there were just as 
much selfishness and greed among working men as among any 
other class. These moral causes of poverty which affect the 
very foundations of national life can obviously be only very 
slightly modified by politicians. Social opinion—and something 
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else too—must do the work here. It istosocial regeneration rather 
than to the interference of politicians that we must look. State 
interference may, indeed, do positive harm, for it may, by pressing 
its tentacles into every nook and cranny of our national life, 
destroy that spirit of voluntary social effort for which Britain is 
remarkable above all other countries, 

Far more valuable than State interference, far more stimulat- 
ing to that praiseworthy feature of our national life, our impulse 
to voluntary and individual effort, is the attempt now being 
made, as the result of the recommendation of the Poor Law 
Commission, to co-ordinate voluntary charities and bring their 
work into reasonable relation with the administration of public 
funds. Here, indeed, in the organisation of voluntary effort, in 
placing charitable agencies in proper relation with one another, 
in partitioning off the fields of effort, and in infusing a business- 
like method where very often only charitable impulse existed, is 
work as noble and as necessary as any statesman’s. It is, in 
fact, the complement of the statesman’s duties. According to 
the principles which have hitherto guided State action, and which, 
it has been contended above, the Unionist Party should uphold, 
the State should especially concern itself in ensuring to the 
labourer the fruits of his labour, whether that labourer be working 
with his hands or with his head. With the spending of his 
earnings the State has no concern beyond taking whatis required 
for State purposes. . But all men wish, and should certainly be 
encouraged, to spend some of their earnings for the general uplifting 
of their fellows. The Socialist would take those earnings forcibly 
from him and forcibly distribute them among others. It is the 
essential purpose of this article to combat this Socialist ten- 
dency towards using force and State agency, and to insist upon 
the necessity of preserving the voluntary principle wherever its 
utility is assured. Hence, then, the importance of this movement 
to organise and co-ordinate charitable efforts which should ensure 
more tangible results for the sacrifices made, and thus encourage 
further and more thoughtful voluntary action.* 


* As these pages are passing through the press appears the announcement 
of the Lord Mayor and the Chairman of the London County Council that a 
public meeting will be held on March 4 to promote the formation of a “ Social 
Welfare Association ” for the organisation of charitable effort. 
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Finally we have to note that what the soul of England 
hungers after even more than political reform and _ social 
reform is religious reform. Behind all political effort and all 
social endeavour must be the impulse which religion alone can 
give. More important still than the reform of the House of 
Lords, of our fiscal system, of our Poor Law, or anything else, is 
the renewal and revitalising of our religion. It is for this that 
the English people really crave. Here is not the place to more 
than briefly refer to the matter. But a brief mentions necessary 
in order to preserve a sense of proportion in political affairs, for 
no political effort has weight, momentum or lasting effect which 
has not running through it the impulse and inspiration of religious 
feeling. 

We virile races of the North require a religion of our own, 
evolved from our midst and fitted to our character. A religion 
based on the eternal verities, in touch with reality, and human 
with the humanity of the home and the streets. A religion 
capable of being continually renewed, and kept so true, so simple, 
and so convincing that it will readily find its way to the hearts 
of the roughest men and inspire them through all the necessary 
and very healthy strivings of existence with that impulse of 
charity, of athletic love and comradeship which is the crowning 
necessity of all national life. A religion which will merge the 
rigid individualist and the vague ‘socialist into a practical yet 
human social being, who of his own free impulse and initiative 
will perform what mankind requires of all loyal citizens and true 
patriots. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 


—— OC LE EES COU" 


SOME NEW FACTS ABOUT GERMAN 
COMMERCIAL TACTICS 


Wnuy has German commerce during recent years made such 
enormous strides, whereas British foreign trade has been nearly 
stationary? Every man in the street is ready with his own 
particular answer to this question—most explanations being 
correct as far as they go; but few people are acquainted with 
the facts that really afford a solution to the problem. 

The word organisation sums up the whole position. Great 
Britain’s commerce was built up at a period when no serious 
tivals were in the field, and when any haphazard methods would 
result in success. A merchant’s only competitors were others 
of his own nationality, and each one, therefore, from jealous 
motives, kept as much to himself as possible. This policy toa 
great extent prevails at the present day in England, and instead 
of combining against the foreigner—the common enemy—each 
regards his neighbour with distrust, and energy and power are 
frittered away in petty rivalries. 

Now this is just where Germany scores. In the home market 
German merchants and manufacturers compete strenuously with 
one another; but where foreign commerce is concerned, they 
compete against one another only when there is no foreign, 1.¢., 
English rival, on the scene. Combination and organisation are 
the watchwords of Germany; and it is my purpose to give here 
some particulars of the means by which she has accomplished 
her ends, and of the danger that threatens England of being leit 
behind, a vanquished and despised rival. 

The initial methods by which Germany gained her first foot- 
hold in the arena of world commerce are well known, and are 
not too creditable to a great nation, A policy of counterfeit 
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trade-marks and fraudulent imitations of high-class British goods 
was brazenly pursued in countries where commercial law was lax 
or non-existent. These nefarious weapons are still employed 
wherever they can be used with safety, and often give trouble 
to honest traders. But it would be foolish to pretend that the 
whole of German commerce relies now upon such a system. 
That it exists widely is a fact; but that it reacts ultimately to 
the detriment of German trade is likewise beyond dispute. A 
far greater danger to British enterprise liesin the highly organised 
and bond fide commerce that aims at ousting us, cuckoo-like, 
from the markets of the world. 

British indifference and lordly contempt of foreign compe- 
tition afforded Germany the opening that she required; and 
perceiving that England’s weakness lay chiefly in her lack of 
organisation, some of the most prominent mercantile men in that 
country determined that they would not err in the same direction 
and evolved an elaborate, though simple-working system to foster 
their own designs. For this purpose the ‘‘ Commerce Defence 
League,” whose headquarters are at Hamburg, was formed. 
Under this unpretentious title, with objects ostensibly above- 
board, the existence of this League would arouse no alarm and 
hardly any comment in England; and much of the real work 
undertaken has been carefully kept dark. Yet it is due mainly 
to this energetic and enterprising body that German commerce 
at the present time is so serious a menace to England’s 
supremacy. 

Command of large funds is of course essential to the success- 
ful working of such an organisation as the “Commerce Defence 
League.”’ German merchants and manufacturers have no more 
love than their British compeers of contributing money for a scheme 
which makes no direct return. Yet merchants, &c., all over the 
Empire subscribe liberally to this League—and for the best of 
reasons, viz., that they find it a most remunerative investment for 
surplus capital. I shall presently explain the source from which 
its dividends are derived. 

It is a matter of frequent comment that, in the City of 
London and others of our great commercial centres, there is an 
inordinately large number of young German clerks employed, not 
only in German firms, but also in British houses of business, 
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The stock explanation of this, as given by the employers, is that 
Germans can be engaged at a much lower wage, that they are 
more reliable, efficient, and punctilious in the performance of their | 
duties than the average Englishman; and that instead of trying | 
to shirk their work to attend football matches, &c., they take an 
interest in the routine of business and endeavour to become 
acquainted with its details. ‘‘ But how do they manage to live 
on these low wages?’’ you inquire of one of the employers of 
German clerks. ‘‘ Goodness only knows!” he will probably 
reply, adding a disquisition on the frugality of Germans as com- 
pared with Englishmen. 

But let us examine the question whether these young men 
are really so frugal and parsimonious in their habits as their 
employer has concluded that they must be in order to live on 
what he pays them. Select an average specimen and follow him 
to his private haunts out of office hours. Facts by no means 
bear out the theory of self-denying thrift. Indeed it will be 
found that he lives better and spends more on personal pleasure 
than his despised, but expensive British rival. Then where does 
his money come from? for he obviously spends more than he 
receives from his employer in England. 

This brings us to the root of the matter. This is where the 
German “Commerce Defence League” comesin. It is recognised 
in Germany thata clerk or business man, to be really efficient, must 
have had a training in England in British commercial methods, 
on top of which German improvements may be grafted. It 
doubles his wage-carning power wherever he may go. Enter- 
prising young men, carelully selected and of more than average 
ability, are therefore encouraged to go to England for this pur- 
pose; and to ensure their obtaining employment they are granted 
by the League a subsidy for a number of years, subject to good 
conduct and their complying with certain conditions. There is 
nothing philanthropic in the working of the scheme; it is all 
based on a business footing. Inthe first place they are expected 
to pick the brains of those around them, to learn every detail of 
the branch of commerce they have entered, and to send periodical 
reports to head-quarters; and finally, when they have learnt all 
that England can teach them, they return (unless they have by 
that time secured really good billets in this country) to Germany 
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where their special acquirements assure them excellent appoint- 
ments. Instead of now receiving a subsidy, their improved 
position enables them to commence repayment of the amount 
advanced, with interest, by a system of easy instalments. 

Now all this is very astute, meritorious and commendable— 
from the German point of view—and one cannot regard the 
originator of such a scheme with anything less than admiration. 
But one must not neglect to contemplate the result to British 
commerce and employment. Not only are our methods of business 
studied and sometimes improved upon, but the reports furnished 
to head-quarters disclose every weakness in our armour and show 
where openings offer for the protected wedge of German commerce 
to enter. In short, these men are spies in the service of the 
enemy. More than this, every German thus employed means 
one Britisher the more to swell the army of unemployed. 

If the young German, whose career we are portraying, has 
manifested any particular ability, on the completion of his English 
training his connection with the ‘“‘ Commerce Defence League ”’ is by 
no means at an end. To every quarter of the globe qualified men 
are sent to ferret out openings for business, for mining and 
engineering enterprises, to negotiate concessions, grants and 
monopolies, to establish agencies, and to create markets for 
German manufactures. It is difficult to find a spot, no matter 
how remote, unimportant or rarely visited, where a German is 
not to be found, spying out the land and paving the way for 
exploitation. When a favourable report is transmitted, supported 
by facts, figures, and statistics, if approved, capital for the es- 
tablishment of the enterprise will be furnished by the “*‘ Commerce 
Defence League,” the money being repaid with interest in due 
course, as soon as the business is able to stand on its own feet. 

It was in this way that the bulk of the trade of South 
America passed from British into German hands. Nearly twenty 
years ago the writer visited most countries of that continent, 
and it could then be truly stated that practically all the bond fide 
commerce of South America was in the hands of the British. 
What is the case to-day? In the Argentine alone the British 
maintain their position, and that in face of very serious German 
competition; on the west coast the Germans hold the field, and 
in Brazil the trade is mostly divided between the Americans (of 
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U.S.A.) and the Germans. In fact, in Germany to-day one often 
hears South America spoken of as being, in a commercial sense, 
a German colony. 

The coffee trade of Brazil, which twenty years ago was in the 
control of the British, is now an asset of German commerce. 
Let us see the means by which it passed over to our rivals. One 
illustration will suffice to show. In 1894 the writer paid a visit 
to one of the leading coffee merchants in Santos—a Scotchman. 
For two years he had been employing a German clerk, who gave 
him every satisfaction. While [ was there this young man came 
to my friend and said that he must leave his service. On the 
reason being inquired, he replied that he saw his way to starting 
a small business of his own. My friend, it should be explained, 
exported only the best coffee berries, maintaining—in conserva- 
tive British fashion—that there was no market in Europe for 
inferior stuff. His ex-clerk proposed to buy the rejected coffee 
cheap, have it graded by hand, and send it to Germany, where 
he believed he would find purchasers. My merchant friend 
scoffed at the idea, said the cost of grading would eat up all the 
profit, but concluded by offering the young man his best wishes 
for success, as his scheme could in no way injure his own 
business, which was too high-class to touch low grades of 
coffee. 

But what was the outcome? The result proved that there 
was a market in Europe for second, third, and even fourth 
grades of coffee, and that it paid in spite of the cost of sorting 
by hand. And the European customers who began by buying 
only these lower grades from the German, soon applied to him 
for first grade also: for why should they deal with another man 
for one quality only? And this German is now one of the leading 
exporters of coffee in Brazil, while my dear, old-fashioned, mis- 
guided friend, in common with most of his compatriots, has gone 
out of the business. 


But what has this to do with the “‘ Commerce Defence League ”’ ? 
Merely this: four years ago I was in Hamburg, and related these 
facts to one of the leading coffee importers of that city; and it 
was from him that I then first heard of the League, when he 
told me of the early career of our German, referred to above, 
and a mutual acquaintance of us both; of how he had lived for 
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two years on a pittance paid by my Scotch friend, supplemented 
by a subsidy from the League; of the excellent reports he sent 
home, which in due course induced his real employers—the 
League—to find the capital for his start in the business in which 
he eventually attained wealth and affluence. Rough on the 
Britisher, you say. No doubt; also unscrupulous; but smart! 
And really I don’t see anything dishonourable in the procedure. 
If you won’t pay a living wage, you can’t expect whole-hearted 
service. And, anyway, you acknowledge that you get more for 
your money than you would by employing a fellow countryman. 
You can’t have it both ways. 

Another illustration to show the work of the ‘“‘ Commerce 
Defence League.” A couple of years ago I was in the Falkland 
Islands—the most southerly inhabited colony of the British 
Empire,with a population of only 2000 souls, mostly of Scotch and 
Irish extraction, and with a mail-boat calling only once a month 
each way. Here there was one solitary German, a stolid, unintelli- 
gent-looking individual, who had been living at Port Stanley, the 
capital, for several months. He was an enigma to the people of 
the place. ‘ What is he doing here?” they asked. If questioned 
as to his business, his reply invariably was: “I buying dripes ”; 
by which he meant “I’m buying tripe,” the latter word being 
the local expression for the intestines of sheep, used in sausage 
making. But the islanders observed that this would only yield 
a few pounds a year profit, and yet he lived like a fighting-cock 
on the best that the place could provide. The general conclusion 
arrived at was that he was a remittance man, a ne’er-do-well, 
pensioned by his family on condition that he remained in exile 
in this outlandish spot. In the course of conversation with the 
Governor of the colony, I was asked my opinion of this strange 
individual. I replied at once that I fancied he was not nearly 
so stupid as he looked, and that I thought him probably an 
emissary of the German “ Commerce Defence League.”’ I told his 
Excellency that I expected before long the good German would 
be presenting himself at Government House with an application 
for some grant or concession in the colony. This actually took 
place shortly after; but I am glad to add that in this instance 
the German had been forestalled and an arrangement for the 
concession sought had already been come to with a Britisher. 
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During the past fifteen years I have spent a great deal of 
time in foreign countries, especially in Germany, and my business 
has brought me into intimate contact with many Germans highly 
placed in the military, political, and commercial worlds. I have 
received confidences not often imparted to Englishmen. 

Positive statements have recently been made regarding the 
German attitude towards Great Britain, and in well-informed 
quarters stress has been laid on the intention of Germany to 
make, at no distant period, a military and naval onslaught upon 
this country. What Ihave stated above with regard to the *‘ Com- 
merce Defence League ” will suffice to make it clear that there 
is even now in progress an insidious campaign, far-reaching in its 
consequences against us; which has been growing in strength for 
twenty years till its magnitude at the present day affords a per- 
petual menace to our commercial existence; its object being to 
undermine our resources, so that, when the day of armed operations 
dawns, we shall fall an easy prey to the designs of a relentless foe. 

The ostensible object of the formidable League already 
referred to is, as its title indicates, the protection of German 
commerce, and to that end it works in conjunction with the 
Chambers of Commerce, availing itself fully of their sources of 
information, &c. In fact, as far as possible, I believe it acts 
through the agency of the latter bodies, with the object of averting 
foreign, or at any rate British, attention from itself and some of 
its schemes. I have already described how it enables young 
Germans, by means of a subsidy system, to learn every detail of 
British commerce and later on to start in business, ousting, like 
cuckoos, the foster parent. I have explained how these loans are 
repaid with adequate interest, so that the League, after allowing 
for the inevitable number of bad debts, is a concern yielding a 
highly satisfactory dividend to its subscribers. I should further 
mention that, during the twenty odd years since it was established, 
it has accumulated a reserve fund, the vastness of which amazed 
me when I first heard the current figures. The question 
naturally arises: what is the reason of so large a reserve? For 
what particular object is it set apart? 

The reserve fund of the ‘Commerce Defence League” repre- 
sents the sinews of war fora campaign that its members have for a 
long time seen on the horizon, and for which they determined to 
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be ready when the moment should arrive. In spite of British 
devotion to their fetish of Free Trade, Germans realised that 
some day the awakening would come, and with the adoption of 
tarifis in England one of their chief markets would suffer or 
disappear. It was to meet this crisis that the fund has been 
accumulated. 

The whole question at issue between Germany and England 
may be summed up in the words Commercial Supremacy. The 
German Army has long been the most efficient in the world, 
dominates the Continent and overawes adjacent countries; but, 
as things stand at present, its superiority avails nothing in the 
commercial struggle with England. The German Navy is by 
rapid strides overtaking our own numerically, and in efficiency 
and completeness; but its day of supremacy is not yet, ‘and 
some time must elapse before that day dawns. All Germans, 
however, whether military, naval, or commercial, are of one 
mind on this ‘point; the navy must at all costs be made 
supreme, it is essential for the development and expansion of 
the Empire and for the position in world-commerce to which 
the whole nation is determined to attain. So long as England 
maintains the mastery of the sea, this ambition cannot be ful- 
filled. But although every year sees their navy approaching 
more nearly to the requisite dimensions, they are not yet ready 
for the conflict. Therefore other and more subtle methods must 
for the present be pursued. Peace must be maintained till the 
day when, in one decisive action, the British Fleet in the North 
Sea can be annihilated and England be placed at the mercy of 
the unmasked enemy. Meantime constant protestations of 
friendship, an ingenuous demeanour and a fawning attitude are 
parts of the natural finesse of the game. And all the time the 
sources of our wealth must be sapped and the stream diverted 
into German channels, so that our sinews of war may be reduced 
in proportion as theirs are increased. That war with England is 
inevitable in the near future, every German is convinced; but he 
wishes to have it at a time of his own choosing, and frames his 
policy accordingly. 

Though for the moment peace may be essential to Germany 
for the completion of her preparations for the great struggle, 
that does not signify that she desires universal peace. In the 
quarrels of others lies her opportunity; and therefore conflicts 
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abroad, preferably between other Great Powers, are craitily 
fomented. The central idea of her foreign policy has long 
been to inveigle England into war with any country other 
than herself. Germany’s hand in bringing about the Boer War 
is well known to everybody; Germany promoted the Russo- 
Japanese War on the supposition that England would inevitably 
be drawn into it. And when she found that the ruse had failed, 
she engineered a pretty little plot on the Dogger Bank to force 
England into war with Russia. However, the English don’t play 
the German game every time—though, unfortunately, they 
often do. : 7 

Of course, the reason for this policy is fairly evident. If 
England has a war on her hands, her commerce cannot receive 
a full degree of attention, and opportunities are given to Germans 
to bag our markets, and annex our trade here, there, and some- 
times everywhere. Naturally, they make the most of their 
chances, and if only they could land us in a big war—not with 
themselves, but with some other powerful nation—they believe 
that at its close we shouldn’t have any markets left. 

Fortunately, our rulers appreciate this aspect of German 
policy, and since the Boer War have known how to avoid the 
snares so craftily set. In another direction, however, not only 
our rulers, but the nation as a whole, have been innocently 
playing Germany’s game. But an awakening seems at hand, 
much to our rival’s alarm. 

The British mania for one-sided Free Trade has been Germany’s 
great opportunity, and in our open markets she has built up the 
enormous wealth that has rewarded the energy and enterprise of 
her merchants and manufacturers during recent years. The 
increase of wealth, evidenced everywhere in that country, is 
amazing to one who frequently visits the chief centres of com- 
merce and industry. Another testimony in the same direction 
is the great number of her citizens who now travel for pleasure, 
and often in the most luxurious fashion. A few years ago their 
peregrinations were limited to the neighbouring countries; then 
they spread farther afield, and Southern Italy and Sicily became 
flooded with German tourists; later Egypt, Tunis, and Algiers 
became so thronged with German pleasure-seekers that many 
English, not too fond of Teutonic manners, were compelled to 
desert their accustomed winter haunts; now rich Germans are as 
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numerous and as indefatigable globe-trotters as the ubiquitous 
English and Americans. This new spirit of travel is due more 
to the possession of increased wealth than to any other cause. 

British Free Trade is an institution of the utmost importance 
to Germany, although a contemptuous smile is aroused that any 
alert nation should pursue such a suicidal policy. ‘The English 
madness” is a term by which the writer has often heard it 
described, both in Germany and in America. For, as clear- 
sighted men point out, there is no such thing as free trade unless 
it be reciprocal. Germans are careful, however, not to rub this 
fact in too much when speaking to Englishmen, for they don’t 
want to make converts among our countrymen, and it would by 
no means suit their book for the British to change their national 
fetish. For the open British market is one of Germany’s most 
valuable commercial assets, and nothing alarms the average 
German merchant more than the prospect of the establishment 
of a tariff system in Great Britain. 

In this connection I must reproduce, as nearly as possible 
verbatim, a conversation I had a few months ago with one of the 
most prominent captains of commerce in Germany, and a high 
functionary of the ‘*Commerce Defence League.” We were 
speaking of the proposals of Tariff Reform in England, and he 
remarked that its introduction would be a serious blow to 
German commerce. 

“You need not suppose,” he continued, “that we shall sit 
still and calmly watch the closure of our best markets. It is 
a vital matter to us, and we shall fight it with every available 
weapon.” 

“But with what weapons can you combat the move- 
ment?” I objected; ‘it is surely a matter over which you 
have no control.” 

A sardonic smile overspread his countenance. 

“Is it not recognised,” he rejoined, ‘that money is the basis 
of every campaign, and that the party possessed of the most 
unlimited resources inevitably wins? It is our business to see 
that Free Trade does not lack for funds.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, aghast at the vista opened up by his 
suggestion, “do you mean to insinuate that our politicians are 
to be bought, that leaders of the Free Trade Party are willing to 
accept help from such a source?” 
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“Really, one would imagine that all you English are im- 
maculate saints!” retorted my interlocutor with a laugh; “I 
say nothing of Party leaders, and I name no names; but when 
funds are required for any purpose, you may be sure that, even 
in your self-righteous country, inconvenient questions will not 
be asked as to the source of subsidies so long as they are forth- 
coming and of sufficient magnitude. Indeed this campaign, long 
foreseen, is the purpose for which our League has accumulated 
such large reserves, and we shall not grudge the whole of them 
to ensure the defeat of British Tariff Reform and the continuance 
of Free Trade for a period of ten years.” 

This led to the natural question: “Why a period of ten 
years?’’ ‘‘ Because,” was the significant reply, ‘‘in ten years 
we shall have no further use for Free Trade. Within ten years 
or less we shall have captured the whole of British foreign 
commerce. Given ten years of peace and Free Trade, and the 
British mark2ts will be ours, and in @ commercial sense Great 
Britain will be a dependency of Germany. It will then be too 
late for England to strike a blow. Our fleet will before then be 
equal or superior to the British Fleet, and if necessary we shall 
be able to land our army and enforce our own terms. This is 
the inevitable march of events, in which Free Trade is an 
important factor, and for the perpetuation of which we are pre- 
pared to make great sacrifices, if necessary, to the extent of the 
whole reserve fund of the ‘Commerce Defence League.’ Skould 
Free Trade be continued in England, it will not be long before 
our coffers are replenished and our reserve once more intact; 
should British Free Trade cease and our trade be opposed by 
tarifis, our hopes of world supremacy in commerce may be 
defeated, or will at least suffer a blow from which it will require 
many years to recover.” 

Although the conversation quoted above reproduces the 
views of one man in particular, the tenor of his remarks may 
be taken as representative of the hopes and aspirations of most 
leading men in Germany. Though varying in details and in the 
conception of ultimate methods, the goal of all—military, naval, 
commercial men—is the same, viz., the trampling of England into 
the dust, the supremacy of Germany as dictator of the world, and 
the inauguration of a millennium under German domination. 
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AntHony TROLLOPE writes in his biography: “ Perhaps I may 
be assuming upon myself more than I have a right to do in 
saying now that Barchester Towers has become one of those 
novels which do not die quite at once, which live and are read 
for perhaps a quarter of a century.”’ It may be supposed, since 
some of his novels have been reprinted, that he is still before the 
eye ofthe reading public, and a consideration of his modest claim 
may not be inopportune. 

One of the characteristics of modern fiction—and by modern 
we mean the very recent, the fiction of, say, the last decade—is 
the high place which it assigns to form and craftsmanship. More 
or less unconsciously, we appraise a novel in the language of 
painting or music: such and such a situation is ‘ admirably 
selected,” it is presented with a “sure touch,” is “full of 
colour.”” As in modern painting, the process of elimination is 
as important as that of presentation, and just as painting has 
ceased to be anecdotal and panoramic, so has fiction concentrated 
and withdrawn into itself. The moralisings, the genial garrulity, 
the copious sentimentalities of the early and mid-Victorian 
periods have, indeed, been revived. But it is as though it were 
done in a spirit of conscious retrospect, and possibly the revival 
is hailed by its adherents with something of the same affectionate 
curiosity as that with which certain painters have reverted to 
the crinoline and the pork-pie hat. Revival is usually a doubt- 
ful experiment, and it has been given to Mr. Arnold Bennett 
alone, in The Old Wives’ Tale, to combine the leisure and diversity 
of a Thackeray with the nicety and purpose of modern methods. 
He takes his time, and, like the mid-Victorians, may seem occa- 
sionally to be taking too much; but, unlike them, he finally 
convinces us that he has been wasting none. 
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In method at least Trollope belongs to the early Victorian 
period. He is the personification of leisureliness. To a genera- 
tion which has never beheld the man, familiarity with the writer 
might conjure up a picture of some one middle-aged, a little 
heavy in build, but graceful; one often to be seen lounging in a 
club or other haunt of men, and most highly appreciated by the 
middle-aged. Dickens and Thackeray, for all their dealings 
with more striking and momentous themes, have, somehow, 
the tone of men who address themselves to youth quite as 
much as to their own contemporaries, Dickens’s laughter 
and tears probably appeal nowadays almost exclusively to 
the mature; but he was once the delight of the young, as 
well. Thackeray’s sentimental cynicism is almost sure of a 
perennial success with those who are taking their first 
plunge into the irony of things. But it is almost impossible 
to {imagine Trollope addressing himself to a circle of youth. 
He was a man of sentiment, and he was richly endowed with 
irony—or should we admit Mr. Henry James’s distinction, and 
say the spirit of satire? But in his sentiment there is none of 
Dickens’s calculation, and his satire is unmixed with Thackeray’s 
parade and attitude as of a discoverer. Indeed, an absence of 
calculation and parade is one of Trollope’s most marked 
attributes. His literary manner is that of a man who, having 
lived much in the world, working and playing there heartily and 
successfully, proceeds to relate his experience in a voice at once 
indolent and sincere. It is one of the most pleasant voices 
imaginable, never strained and never anxious. The latter-day 
novelist betrays eflort, and, for all his impersonality, seems at 
times to reveal himself over-much, and to be somewhat anxious 
—one is not sure whether it is on behalf of himself, or the reader, 
or “art for art’s sake.” As for the early Victorians, they are 
unfeignedly anxious to “please and instruct.” But Trollope, 
whose method of composition was callously mechanical, who 
looked upon himself as a tradesman and purveyor of books at so 
much per folio as calmly as the butcher looks upon himself as a 
tradesman and purveyor of meat at so much per pound, achieves 
the triumph of appearing to write principally for his own 
pleasure. He strikes one as being a man first and a writer 
afterwards. He hardly aims at effects; they follow quite surely 
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and naturally, as good results usually do on the efforts of the 
experienced and well equipped. He would have refused to 
admit that art was more important than life—or even, perhaps, 
that it was more important than trade. Yet this attitude, in 
its freedom from attitudinising, does not in the least detract 
from the effect of his books—in fact, rather heightens their 
effectiveness. They are not exactly art, but they are literature, 
spontaneous expressions of a nature at once emotional and 
balanced. His limitations are apparent, and no doubt some of 
them were self-imposed. His race, his public, and the age in 
which he lived would almost inevitably produce just that good 
sense which consists of materialism and measured romanticism 
intermingled. He cultivated the traditional, hampering Anglo- 
Saxon reserve. When, in The Three Clerks, he wishes to describe 
a ne’er-do-weel, Charley Tudor, he does, indeed, use some such 
adjective as ‘‘debauched”’ or “dissolute.” But it is only ina 
general way, and when he particularises he speaks of such things 
as drink or debt; the feminine element in the dissoluteness is 
introduced in the person of a barmaid with whom Charley flirts, 
but flirts only. By this reticence the picture gains in propfiety; 
but loses in actuality and seriousness. The Vicar of Bullhampton 
is prefaced by an explanation, almost an apology, because it 
contains the story of a girl who is seduced. No doubt, as a man 
and a psychologist, Trollope would have admitted that in all 
sincere passions there is an essential identity, and that the 
differentiation of “pure” and “impure” is expedient rather 
than profound. But as a prudent and a social man he would 
have realised, if he thought much about the matter, that psycho- 
logical justice and social safety must always be at daggers 
drawn. Certainly he would have contended that there are some 
concessions not to be made without danger to the domesticities. 
But that contention would almost as certainly be disputed by 
the modern English generation, and at no period should we find 
the Continental man of letters ready to admit that reticences like 
Trollope’s were compatible with a complete picture of humanity. 
Trollope was so Catholic in scope and so honest in attitude that 
he demands recognition as a realist, in the true and broad sense 
of the word; but his honesty was not quite so thorough as to 
entitle him to be placed in the front rank of realism side by side 
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with such triumphant exponents as the Russians. Perhaps 
they alone understood the dignity and pathos of humanity as 
thoroughly as they did its ignominy and meanness. 

If Trollope insists too little on ‘sin, he may be accused of 
insisting rather too much on mediocrity. Sometimes he seems 
to be obsessed by the mediocre, the absolutely pusillanimous. 
This tendency is especially noticeable in his treatment of the 
young bachelor. There can seldom be any doubt as regards his 
women; surely, though not too emphatically, he draws a marked 
line between the feminine sheep and goats, and as to the nice- 
ness of his “nice women” there can be no uncertainty. But he 
does not seem prepared to admit that for every really fine girl 
there may be found a fine fellow. Thackeray having, possibly, 
launched the fashion for unheroic heroes, Trollope adopted it to 
the point of extravagance. His youths are often poorer creatures 
thanseems probable; he was reluctant to admit even so much as 
that when a young man falls in love and hopes to become engaged 
he will not be liable to rush into an entanglement with another 
woman. These entanglements are brought about rather gratui- 
tously; they do not altogether convince, because Trollope 
himself is felt to be lurking at the back of the whole affair, 
concocting it with a misplaced scrupulousness which put him 
too much on his guard against illusions and exaggerated ideality. 
But the idea of moral mediocrity itself may become an illusion. 
However unheroic the average young man may be, love will, as 
a tule, provide him with sufficient tenacity of feeling, whether 
one call it sentiment or emotion or blindness, to tide him over 
the period before marriage, make him oblivious to other women, 
and keep him safe and sound. LEasy acceptance of mean 
standards amounts to a fault in Trollope. At times he seems 
over-prompt in condoning the pettiness of some of his charac- 
ters. No one excels him in presenting vulgarity of soul, but 
one wonders whether he was always quite conscious of how great 
that vulgarity is. The standards of many of his characters, 
even the best-bred among them, are vulgar. To be aware of 
sordidness and snobbishness and materialism; to be reconciled 
to, even, perhaps, influenced by them; to trade upon them in 
cold blood—such opportunism may be compatible with dis- 
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sordidness and vulgarity is never compatible with distinction, 
Some of the most masterly of Trollope’s humorous revelations 
leave an almost painful impression; they make one blush for 
human nature more deeply than a description of vice would 
do. When heinvented the inimitable episode of Mr. Gibson and 
Camilla and Arabella French, did he realise how much more truly 
shocking is the mean little drama than a story of immorality 
would have been ? 

But whether his humour is that of condonation or of mere 
perception, in its combined aptness, ease, and comprehensiveness 
it can hardly be equalled by that of any other novelist of the 
century. It is more spontaneous than Thackeray’s, more directly 
derived from reality than Dickens’s, and more irresistible than 
George Eliot’s. Trollope, of all distinguished novelists perhaps 
the most underrated, and Jane Austen, somewhat overrated, 
as those often are who are masters in small things, have this in 
common, that it is their sense of humour that has gained them 
most of their adherents and made them the best of good company. 
Jane Austen’s sense may be superior in economy and precision. 
But, lacking as she was in depth and experience, her humour is 
not humane, however human. She had very little natural piety, 
and the deficiency led her,in one instance, to satirise the pathetic 
blindness of maternal love. She had no feeling for the lavishness 
and excess and irrationality of great passions; she was untouched 
by those splendid follies which are the danger and the glory of 
human life. Her brilliant glance could note folly, but it is 
doubtful whether her heart could warm to splendour. Trollope, 
on the other hand, is both acute and warm-hearted. He can under- 
stand the pathetic futility of many emotions, but his smile is for 
the futility rather than for the emotion. He sees that the best 
thing in his Lady Carbury is precisely that unreasoning maternal 
love which Jane Austen ridiculed. He is sceptical, not because 
he cannot understand ideals, but because experience led him to 
believe that ideals are not often realised, and his moderation, 
coming from knowledge, not dryness, does not prohibit a keen 
dramatic sense and a genuine romance of feeling. At times he 
reaches a very high level of eloquence, and perhaps his powers as 
a dramatic and emotional novelist are not altogether realised 
even by the well disposed. Like many another humorist, 
Trollope’s seriousness has not been taken very seriously, and a 
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good many people may fancy that his novels are to be looked 
upon as a sort of supplement to Punch. Let these uninitiated 
read The Last Chronicle of Barset, He Knew He was Right, The 
Way We Live Now, to mention a few works at random, and let 
them then say whether they have not found depth and emotion 
and drama in abundance. 

Take, for instance, the case of Mrs. Proudie. Mrs. Proudie, 
of course, has survived, as Trollope supposed she might. But 
she is remembered almost exclusively as one of the great achieve- 
ments of a humorist; some may even remember her as merely 
one more of those stout ladies in bonnets and mantles at whom 
the public, led by comic papers and popular drama, laughs 
punctually and obdurately. But Mrs. Proudie is something much 
more than the familiar Aunt Sally; she is a woman with a mind 
and a heart, too good not to mean well, too bad to forswear 
tyranny. Her death is one of the many passages wherein 
Trollope proves the depth and width of his perceptions. The 
woman’s ludicrous and detestable characteristics do not make him 
ignore the possibilities in even a domineering matron for pathos, 
tragedy, and a certain greatness of soul. 

Again, in that matchless piece of comedy wherein the Rev. 
Mr. Crawley, poverty-stricken and accused of theft, utterly con- 
founds the bishop and the bishop’s dread wife, Trollope shows his 
power of dramatic and tragic presentation in the mere description 
of Crawley’s face and attitude. 


He had left his hat behind him in the waiting-room, but he kept his old 
short cloak still upon his shoulders, and when he entered the bishop’s room his 
hands and arms were hid beneath it. ‘There was something lowly in this con- 
strained gait. It showed, at least, that he had no idea of being asked to shake 
hands with the august persons he might meet. And his head was somewhat 
bowed, though his great bald, broad forehead showed itself so prominent that 
neither the bishop nor Mrs. Proudie could drop it from their sight during the 
whole interview. He was a man who, when seen, could hardly be forgotten. The 
deep, angry, remonstrant eyes, the shaggy eyebrows, telling tales of frequent 
anger—of anger frequent, but generally silent—the repressed indignation of the 
habitual frown, the long nose and large, powerful mouth, the deep furrows on 
the cheek and the general look of thought and suffering, all combined to make 
the appearance of the man remarkable, and to describe to the beholders at once 
his true character. No one ever, on seeing Mr. Crawley, took him to be a happy 
man, or a weak man, or an ignorant man, or a wise man, 
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does Trollope’s description of the man’s face in repose reveal 
what the man himself would be in action. 

In situations requiring depth, pathos, and simplicity Trollope 
is peculiarly happy. The story of Johnny Eames, from his shy, 
awkward, inexpressive and dreaming youth, to his pleasant and 
unsentimental manhood, is one long story of hopeless and 
enduring love for Lily Dale—“ dear Lily,” as her creator tenderly 
calls her. Sheis dear. Itis true that she suffers from some of 
the weaknesses to which Trollope, in his otherwise highly suc- 
cessful treatment of women, is prone. Her vivacity isso constant 
as at times to be mechanical; she is often gratuitously pert, 
forcing her sallies upon others with an effect of shouldering her 
way through the dialogue. She has a quality common to most 
of Trollope’s women, and irritating to the feminine reader; in 
her love for Crosbie there is something over and above the 
beautiful humility and self-abandonment of great passions, 
Lily is not only humble; she is almost mean-spirited. In holding 
her lover dear she seems to hold herself cheap. But to be loved 
usually exalts a woman in her own eyes, and the glamour with 
which she surrounds the beloved is reflected upon her own being. 
We incline to think that the real Lily, once in love, would have 
considered no one to be worthy of her lover—save herself, and 
no one worthy of her—save her lover. 

But in spite of flaws she is dear Lily—one of those heroines 
who stimulate the imagination, so that they become a little 
more distinct outside than inside the covers of a book. Delicately 
white and gold, like the flower that is her namesake, very tender, 
a little sharp and fierce, incurably wounded, but of a merry and 
undaunted courage, we see her in our mind’s eye, and know her 
to be one of those strong and charming women who are loved 
greatly and feared a little. Very touching is the story of her 
helpless subjection to a memory, and John Hames’s helpless 
devotion to her; the chapter where she refuses him, after having 
been jilted by Crosbie, could hardly be surpassed for a certain 
eloquent sobriety and a pervasive and almost maternal kindness 
that are Trollope’s peculiar gifts, and that, all unobtrusively, 
constitute in him a true charm, This grave -— simple chapter 
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we are transported from The Small House at Allington to The 
Last Chronicle of Barset. It is characteristic of Trollope that his 
hero goes to sleep just before the momentous interview, and is 
late when he presents himself before her. 


“When I look forward and see what it might be if you were with me, how 
green it all looks and how lovely, in spite of all the vows I have made, I cannot 
help coming back again.” . . . Lily,” he said, still facing towards the mirror, 
“will you not come to me and speak to me?” 

She turned round, and stood a moment looking at him, and then, having 
resolved that it could not be as he wished, she drew near to him. “ Certainly 
I will speak to you, John. Here I am.” And she came close to him. He 
took both her hands, and looked into her eyes. “ Lily, will you be mine?” 

“No, dear; it cannot be so,” 

“ Why not, Lily?” 

“ Because of that other man,” 

“ And is that to be a bar for ever ?” 

“Yes; for ever.” 

* Do you still love him?” 

“No; no, no!” 

“Then, why should this be so?” 

“T cannot tell,dear. It isso. If you take a young tree and split it, it still 
lives, perhaps. But it isn’t a tree. It is only a fragment.” 

“Then be my fragment.” 

“So I will, if it can serve you to give standing ground to such a fragment 
in some corner of your garden. But I will not have myself planted out in the 
middle, for people to look at. What there is left would die soon.” ... He 
still held her hands, and she did not attempt to draw them away. “ John,” 
she said, ‘‘ next to Mamma, I love you better than all the world. Indeed I do. 
I cannot be your wife, but you need never be afraid that, I shall be more to 
another than I am to you.” 

“That will not serve me,” he said, grasping both her hands till he almost 
hurt them, but not knowing that he did so. “ ‘That is no good,” 

“Tt is all the good I can do you. Indeed I can do you—can do no one any 
good, ‘The trees that the storms have splintered are never of use.” 

“ And is this to be the end of all, Lily ?” 

“ Not of our loving friendship.” 

“Friendship! I hate the word. I hear some one’s step, and I had better 
leave you. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, John. Be kinder than that to me as you are going.” 

He turned back for a moment, took her hand, and held it tight against 
his heart, and then he left her. 


How quiet, how sane, how unemphatic is the whole scene; 
and how much it contains of the emotion of finality. It has a 
vibrating quality, like the actual sound of human voices. 
Trollope is indeed a master of living dialogue—and especially 
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of duologue. He had at his command a style admirably 
adapted to the richness of his invention. He cannot be con- 
ceived of as dredging his consciousness for le mot juste; the 
fitting words seem to flow from his mind, as in super-excellent 
talk. His subject may be the merely pleasant, like the squire’s 
house at Allington, with its fine mullioned windows—“ Of all 
windows ever invented it is the sweetest,’ he lovingly 
remarks; or tragically sordid, like the career of the Melmottes, in 
The Way We Live Now—one of the most brilliant stories ever 
written about the financial adventurer; it may call for affec- 
tionate satire such as he lavishes upon the Beargarden Club and 
its members, or for the positively brooding mockery with which he 
handles Mr. Bregert’s betrothed. Rarely, whether heis describing 
his personages or letting them speak for themselves, do his apt- 
ness and flexibility fail him. In nearly every instance the 
dialogue is characteristic and colloquial. He has his lapses; he 
is fond of enhancing a solemn situation by putting speeches of a 
positively Biblical stateliness into the mouths of his personages. 
In one instance—that of Mr. Crawley—the general effect, if not 
strictly natural, is wonderfully good; still, such an expedient as 
this should not be abused, and Trollope undoubtedly did abuse 
it. But he has moments when his sense of spacing and rhythm 
produces an effect, almost Biblical, indeed, but Biblical because 
of its grave and simple beauty. Such is the speech wherein Lily 
Dale seeks to convince John that her unhappy loveis as unchang- 
ing as his. ‘‘ When I sleep I dream of him. When I am alone 
I cannot banish him from my thoughts. I cannot define what it 
is to love him. I want nothing from him—nothing, nothing. 
But I move about through my little world thinking of him, and 
I shall do so to the end.”” These half-dozen lines could hardly 
be surpassed as a description of one of those loves which may 
dominate a life, even when their objects are beloved no longer. 
Redundant, slipshod, even ungrammatical, Trollope’s work 
may sometimes be; yet we pardon the defects of his style—for 
a style he undoubtedly possesses, and at times it is superlatively 
good. It is seldom like a beautiful object, nor does it make us 
turn to one of his pages with the sensation of picking up a gem. 
But it has warmth and texture, clothing his ideas easily and 
naturally, like a loose but well-made glove ona fine hand. It is 
splendidly adapted to the range and versatility of a perception 
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which gave us not only such variety of individuals, but the many- 
sidedness of the individualsthemselves. Trollope was not always 
personally acquainted with what he described. Does he not tell 
us, in some part of his autobiography, that he had little or no 
direct knowledge of the clergy when he achieved the Barsetshire 
series? A thorough man of the world, he saw the essential 
elements in the phases of life that he did know, and thus possessed 
the key to wider experience. Crawley, the clergyman, harassed 
by spiritual and material cares ; Crosbie, the minor man of fashion, 
ruined by mean ambition, yet not altogether despicable; Sowerby, 
the County member, compelling and rascally, yet not all rascal, 
with something potent in him that dominates the reader, as it 
dominated his victims; Nidderdale and Grasslough and Carbury, 
those inimitable loungers; Melmotte, the mongrel financier; the 
whole vast crowd of lawyers and clergymen, squires, politicians 
and magnates—their creator is on terms of equal familiarity with 
them all. And the women are almost as good ; would, no doubt, 
have been quite as good, if Trollope had not been too much 
influenced by his period and its unjust and unappreciative 
idealisation. This equal excellence in the treatment of both 
sexes and many types occasionally puts one in mind of Tolstoi. 
Trollope is intimate with his characters—knows what they think 
and feel, and, moreover, how they look and what they wear. 
Gesture and carriage, the colour of the skin and the growth of 
the hair—the importance of these visible elements in that elusive 
but supremely important factor, personality, was not thrown 
away upon him. 

To sum up his achievement, he may be said to have given a 
completer picture of English life than any other of his contem- 
poraries. Some of their triumphs may be more conspicuous, but 
his failures are less so. His canvas is big; full of movement 
and of real men and women; full, too, of pathos and tragedy, 
sincerely felt and soberly recorded. In a sense he may, indeed, 
be compared with Punch and be called the Du Maurier of fiction. 
But he has a scope and a substance which are something more 
than mere fertility and grace. They are of the essence of true 
greatness, 

ALICE SEDGWICK. 


CANVASSING IN THE COUNTRY 


Miss X. invited me to go canvassing with her on behalf of her 
brother. I possessed some impregnable political convictions, 
some unstable arguments with which to defend them, and a very 
large red bow—the latter being the most convincing feature of 
my political equipment. We armed ourselves with a market- 
basket full of startling truths printed on hand-bills, which were 
destined either to lie on hedges and entrap pedestrians, or to 
convince wavering politicians by their own fireside. 

We sallied forth in a dog-cart, red streamers signifying our 
politics and our purpose. Down the soft, miry lanes, under the chill 
grey January sky we pursued our muddy way to anoutlying part 
of the parish and alighted at a farm-house. Just ahead of us 
bustled in a businesslike-looking figure with a covert coat, bowler 
hat, and brown bag. “The Radical agent canvassing,’ we 
murmured to each other, and hesitated as to the wisdom of 
exposing our principles to the heckling attack of an official on 
the other side—not that we feared for ourselves, but we were 
anxious on behalf of him whose vote we desired to catch. How- 
ever, we made bold and knocked. While we awaited the tardy 
response, a boy’s head appeared over the hedge. ‘Where is 
Mr. A. ?” we inquired; ‘ we are come to ask his support for Mr. X.” 

“‘Mr. A. says as ’e votes for Mr. X. and wishes ’im every 
success.” This was said in a high-pitched monotone, like a 
lesson learnt by rote. By this time the door was opened by Mrs. 
A., who looked inquiringly. She received our little formula as 
to “support for Mr. X.” so coldly that we feared the boy’s lesson 
had not been accurately learnt. However we discovered she was 
deaf, so prepared to shout and she to listen, when with the sudden 
emergence of a Jack-in-the-box, up cropped the head again over 
the hedge, and “‘ Mr. A. says as ’e votes for Mr. X. and wishes’im 
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every success ’’ was repeated in the same style as before. So we 
expressed ourselves as highly satisfied, bowed our adieux and 
departed. 

A dreary old house, tumbling to pieces with neglect, half- 
buried in tangled shrubs, lay within our path. It isa somewhat 
mysterious dwelling, inhabited by an old man whose owl-like 
habit it is to wander about in the dusk, and never let himself be 
seen by daylight. With him dwell some ancient sisters, all 
extremely peculiar. There was an uncanny feeling about pene- 
trating into the heart of this drear mystery of a house, but we 
felt that when there was a possible vote to be had, our duty to 
our country was an obligation not to be withstood. So we 
opened the gate, snarling viciously on its rusty hinge, and 
found our way up the moss-grown path under the overhanging 
trees to the front door. A good deal ofshuffling and conversation 
took place before the door was opened—then a shawled head 
appeared in @ very narrow aperture. ‘‘ May we see Mr. B.?” 

“T don’t know that you can; he’s feeding the fowls. What 


do you want him for?” 


“We want to ask his support,’ etc. ... ‘‘Hum!” The 
door shut, and the footsteps and voices were again to be heard. 
Then once more appeared the veiled female head. “Mr. B. is 
feeding his fowls. owls must be fed. And he can’t be seen 
because he’s in déshabille.’ With which significant utterance the 
door and the interview closed. Perhaps it is Mr. B.’s chronic 
habit of déshabille which inclines him to avoid the daylight. 

Then we went to Mrs. C., whose husband was a “worker” 
for Mr. X. Shegave us particulars of some of the inhabitants of 
the houses down the lane, which were more confusing than | 
enlightening. “ Now the first house you can see from ’ere, they’re 
all right—quite red—but those two back from the road, well I 
should say doubtful, and that one as you can’t see, Mr. So-and- 
So lives in it, and he’s—well, I can’t say exactly what he is, for 
he don’t say, though my ’usband talks to ’im by the hour,” etc. 

So we fared forth again. A Mrs. D. was our nexthalt. She 
invited us into her cottage, a dull, depressed-looking woman, and 
we remarked upon the weather, and then referred to the purpose 
of our visit. 

“Has he a vote?” she repeated. “ Well, I’m sure I couldn’t 
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say. He don’t say nothing about it. . . . He suffers something 
cruel with the sciatic. It catches ’im till he can scarce move. 
And he ’as been short of work—that he ’as. Only a day now 
and again. And he ain’t fit forit. Butthere’s so little coming in— 
if it wasn’t for the lodger I don’t know where we should be.”’ 

We broke in gently as to whether the lodger had a vote. 
‘Our lodger ’ave a vote? I’m sure I couldn’t say, he don’t say 
nothing about it. He works on the line, and he’s a very steady 
young fellow. You see me and my ’usband aren’t no scholards, 
and since the boy’s gone, we ‘aven’t had a bit of reading or nothing 
of that sort. He was a wonderful good scholard, the boy 
was. . . . Ever so quick at his book. . . . It’s getting on eight 
months since we buried ’im, but I’ve never given over missing 
him... . When I ’ear the children coming along from school, 
‘and he not along with ’em—well, I misses him then. .. . Being 
as he was the only one, the ’ome’s very quiet without im.” 

In her dry-eyed statement of facts there was no active pain— 
only the dull acceptance of the inevitableness of suffering and 
death. Politics played no part in her mental horizon. 

Our next point of attack was a small semi-detached house, 
more of the little villa type than a cottage. There was a smart 
little wooden gate, a tiny greenhouse, and a pot with a palm in 
the window. A tall, dark, stalwart dame opened the door. She 
wore a dark grey dress and black apron. We asked for Mr. D. 
He was away from home. We informed her that we were come to 
solicit his support for Mr. X. She laughed; not aggressively, 
but as if she was really amused. Perhaps the idea of Mr. D. 
supporting a Unionist Candidate was very funny. ‘‘ We hear he 
votes blue,” we ventured. ‘‘ He hasn’t said how he’s going to 
vote,” she answered pleasantly. ‘Well, you ask him to 
reconsider his decision, if he has decided for blue,” said Miss X., 
“and as I’m sure you are inclining towards Conservatism your- 
self, try and use your influence.”’ Whether she was Mr. D.’s 
mother or wife, or sister or aunt, we had no idea.—*“ I don’t think 
he’d listen to me,” she said. We did not suppose he would have 
listened to us, but we left a message for him, that for the sake of 
the country we hoped he would vote for Mr. X., and departed— 
the good lady at the door still laughing as she promised to 
convey our message. 
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I think we were both rather glad Mr. D. was away from home. 
Discussing his politics behind his back with a smiling female was 
a much easier form of dealing with him than a face to face 
argument in which he might have worsted us. Mr. D. was very 
probably up in his subject! 

At another house a woman was cleaning the front doorstep. 
She also seemed amused at us. ‘‘ Here, Mrs. E.,’’ she called out 
to some one within, “two ladies is come to ask for Mr. E’s vote.” 
Mrs. E. loomed into the narrow passage, a portly silhouette against 
a little window at her back. ‘Mr. E.,” she said, ‘‘oh, he'll 
vote red. He’s voted that side all his life, and he isn’t a-going 
to change now.” This was cheering. No arguments needed 
here. 

“‘And yet there you are,” Miss X. (who is nothing if not 
thorough) said to the step-cleaner, ‘‘ wearing a blue blouse.” She 
retorted, “There’s a red heart inside.” With which little 
pleasantry we departed. 

Mrs. F. admitted us willingly into her neat cottage. ‘No, 
my ’usband won’t be back till dinner-time. No, I’m sure I 
couldn’t say what side he votes for. He wouldn’t tell me, not 
if it was ever so. I’ve often mentioned it to ’im, and he won’t 
tell me, no—not a word.” 

*‘ Did he vote Conservative last time ?”’ said Miss X. 

‘“* And that I couldn’t say. He’s one what doesn’t talk much. 
No, I’m sure I wish I could tell you, but I can’t. But have you 
been to Miss Jones? She'd sure to give you ’er vote. She lives 
first to the right.” 

“Miss Jones has no vote,” we remarked. 

But Mrs. F. assured us with the greatest conviction that 
Miss Jones had a vote, and also Mrs. Davis, the widow two doors 
beyond, for she knew they’d voted last time, for they’d neither 
of ’em got a husband to vote for ’em. 

This unconscious Suffragist was not the least convinced by 
our assurances that whatever might be the case in the future, 
for the present Miss Jones and Mrs. Davis were voteless. 
Another woman, with her house swarming with children, was 
overcome with regrets that they had not lived long enough in the 
district to have the vote. ‘Well to be sure, now I am sorry. 
I’m sure he’d ’ave given you ’is vote. Well, it is a pity now. 
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We being strange here, you see, we ’aven’t got put on yet,” &c. 
&c. She was so regretful over it that we comforted her by 
praising her large family, and congratulating her on having given 
so many citizens to the State. The youngest of the coming 
citizens was a squalid baby tied into anarmchair. A little chuck 
under his chin aroused such a roar that we were glad to escape. 
Perhaps the “blue” canvassers also received these effusive 
regrets, 

We made one important and interesting discovery, namely, 
that while the Unionist husbands confided in their wives the 
political side to which they belonged, the Radical husbands 
maintained an unbroken silence even to these their natural 
confidantes. Or perhaps it is the wives who keep the silence to 
ladies with red bows!! 

One zealous partisan was rather of the “fury ” type of female 
politician. No freedom of thought to be permitted to opponents 
in her political creed. We had to listen to a terrible tirade in 
which it was impossible to get a word in edgeways. 

“‘There’s some near ere who’s that liberal I’m regular ashamed 
of them, that lam. And they’d ought to be ashamed of their- 
selves,” &c. . . . “‘and as for Mr. H. he said as he’d never vote 
Liberal again not as long as ’e lived, and there if he ’asn’t been 
and put up Y.’s photo in ’iswindow! And I said to ’im, ‘ well,’ 
I says, ‘the idea of you ’aving Y. up there,’ I says, ‘after all 
you've been a saying about not voting for ’im,’ Isays, ‘I wonder 
you ’ave the face, that I do.’ And he says, ‘Mrs. G.,’ he says, 
‘can’t I put up a picture in my window if I choose,’ ’e says. ‘It 
don’t follow if you ’ave ’is picture you give ’im yer vote.” ‘ Well,’ 
I says, ‘I wouldn’t put ’im in my window, not if I know it—the 
very idea—when my fourpenny loaf is gone to sixpence, and my 
bacon’s tenpence a pound.’”’ 

This unfortunate rise in prices was, according to Mrs. G., the 
peculiarly malevolent work of the Liberal Candidate himself, 
during his late Parliamentary career, and was the only aspect of 
the political question which she could grasp. The mighty con- 
cerns of the Empire have no significance compared with the 
market price of a pig! The boundless ignorance of people with 
whom rests this great responsibility of voting is simply appalling 
—for Mrs. G. is only typical of hundreds of thousands of the 
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unlettered and unenlightened who believe and act upon the most 
incredible ideas. 

Our last experience was the most interesting. He was a 
chain-striker working at his anvilin hisown garden. His appear- 
ance, blackened by work, was not less uninviting than his manners, 
but we found that both improved upon acquaintance. We 
informed him of the purpose of our visit, uv: :uther his wife 
did. 

“Hm!” he grunted, “thought that was man’s \.ork what 
they get pay for, asking for votes. ‘ uliragettes are ye?” 

We denied the soft impeachment, and said we were amongst 
the unpaid workers of the world who worked for nothing. He 
thought that was a very poor jub—when he worked he liked 
wages. At first we thought he was going to be extremely dis- 
agreeable, but his gentle little wife, who was standing by, 
appeared so proud of his sallies, and laughed so lovingly when he 
growled forth his peculiar assertions, that we decided he was 
being agreeable, and treated him accordingly. And he was 
quite amusing. He asked Miss X. what Tariff Reform would do 
for him? Would it give him more work? She hoped it might 
bring more work into the country. ‘‘ But I don’t want more 
work. I don’t like work. I ’ave to do it ’cause of the missus 
and the lads—but I don’t like it.”” In spite of his dislike to it 
he never ceased working all the while. The whr-r-r-r, whr-r-r-r 
of the bellows, and the clang, clang of the hammer formed an 
active accompaniment to the conversation. Miss X. did the 
politics. She was becoming quite deft at the thrust and parry, 
while the smallest contradiction left me dumb and bewildered. 

The chain-maker liked to think things out for himself, he said. 
In church or chapel it was just the same, he must think over 
what he heard before he could decide upon it. He seemed to 
look out for the flaws on both sides of the question, and informed 
us grimly there were plenty of promises about—one was as good 
as another for that. We left him wholly uncertain as to his 
ultimate decision—perhaps he himself was in the same condition, 
but at any rate we felt that whether for “red ”’ or “ blue,” this 
man’s vote would be worth having—being the result of an honest 
conviction. 

AMATEUR 
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Wasuineton, February 9, 1910 


A NATION cutting its teeth is much like a baby when it feels 
the pains of dentition. Both are apt to be fretful, peevish, 
easily distracted for the moment and unconsciously groping 
xbout for relief. Every progressive nation goes through the 
same process and finds the operation painful. England experi- 
enced it when politics ceased to be merely a matter of bargain 
and sale, and the rotten boroughs were abolished and the spoils 
system gave place to something better. The United States is 
now passing through the same evolution. 

Not many Americans understand this. They confuse causes. 
Reaching out for something they are not quite sure what they 
think, they are simply dissatisfied with the actions of a single 
man. As if a man ever represented anything except the forces 
behind him. 

For the last two or three years there has been a vigorous 
opposition to what is known as “Cannonism.” Mr, Cannon is 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives; “Cannonism’”’ is 
the manifestation of the power of the Speaker who, following 
the precedents of the last half-century and imitating the example 
of many illustrious predecessors, has exerted his power. It is 
one of the curious things in human nature that what has been 
done for fifty or five hundred yeurs and met with approval is 
always in danger of being suddenly condemned. When that 
happens the world is making progress. A new idea is born. 
All travail is paintul. 

The American Speaker is a partisan; not theoretically a non- 
partisan whose partisanship is winked at, but frankly a stout 
party man. He is elected by a partisan majority, he is put 
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there to carry out the will of the party majority, he is under no 
obligation except to men of his own faith. It was not regarded 
as improper that he should reward personal friends and punish 
personal enemies; it would have been regarded as base treachery 
or disgraceful weakness had he done anything else. No one 
resented it. The game was played according to the rules. The 
skilful or lucky player was on the right side and won; the man 
who backed the wrong candidate for Speaker took his losses 
philosophically or in despair according to temperament and 
looked forward to a turn in his luck. No one accused the other 
side of cheating, for every one understood the rules and knew 
the penalty he paid for defeat. 

Mr. Cannon, learned in the traditions of his tribe, did what 
other Speakers had done. He was Speaker, and power was put 
in his hands to be exercised. He was to forward legislation that 
the majority of his party desired and to prevent legislation to 
which they were opposed, and to do that he must “ pack”— 
using that term not in its sinister meaning but as something 
that was done openly and with propriety because it was recog- 
nised as legitimate—his committees. To read the comments in 
the Press one would think that Mr. Cannon created a new system 
and originated a method to centre power in the hands of the 
Speaker at the expense of the members of the House. Mr. 
Cannon simply continued in operation a system that he found in 
existence when he took the chair. 

Suddenly there came a revolt. One can never exactly tell 
how a great movement starts, whether like a tornado it comes 
out of the air and is born in 3, moment, or whether like a volcano 
the energy has long been slumbering and is called into life by 
accident. Cannon stood for the traditions and the political 
customs of half a century, no more, no less; he neither improved 
on them nor lessened their vitality. Yet criticism was turned 
not against what custom had made respectable and progress 
looked upon as disreputable, but against Cannon personally. 
To oppose legislation had been regarded as praiseworthy; it was 
no longer so. To pack committees for public or private ends 
used to be looked upon as legitimate; now it was disgraceful. 
For the Speaker to be a partisan was proper, it was proof of his 
fitness for his high office; now nothing else was needed to show 
that he was disqualified. 
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This, I repeat, is a sure sign of progress. It is not Mr. Cannon 
against whom the opposition is aroused, but a base and vicious 
system. The revolt is not against a Speaker clothed with great 
powers, but against an unrestrained autocracy; not against the 
partisanship of parties, which is not a danger in a country of 
free institutions and a courageous Press, for extreme partisanship 
always corrects itself, but against the prostitution of Parliament 
to serve personal ends. It is not of supreme importance whether 
a particular law is enacted this year or next, for a good law does 
not spoil by keeping and a bad law is always enacted too soon, 
but it is repugnant that a few men should dominate Congress, 
and through Congress the country. Unconsciously a sentiment 
has been growing during the last few years in favour of a reform 
of parliamentary procedure, and it has been felt that the proper 
function of the Speaker was to be the servant and not the master 
of the House. The exampleof England is contagious. Men turn 
to England and see there the Speaker simply a presiding officer 
sitting over the deliberations of the House with judicial impar- 
tiality, and wish that their Speaker might be equally removed 
from the influence of partisan politics. Such a thing is not 
possible here at present, for the Speaker is always a shining mark; 
no House with a Democratic majority would accept a Republican 
as Speaker, and vice versd; no political party would consent to 
the return unopposed of the occupant of the chair. It must be 
many years before a reform can be instituted that would add to 
the dignity of the House and promote the welfare of the country, 
but a beginning at least has been made. Revolutions do not 
always succeed, but they never go backward. Reform sometimes 
halts, but its progress is never blocked. The Speaker has been 
shorn of some of his power, and the next Congress will in all 
probability still further restrict his authority. When the Speaker 
is no longer able to name his committees, which is what the 
advocates of parliamentary procedure are striving for, very 
substantial progress will have been made to restore to the 
House the real conduct of legislation instead of entrusting it to 
the Speaker. 


Another beautiful Free Trade fallacy has been knocked on 
the head, as most Free Trade fallacies receive the coup de grace 
these days. It has been one of the stock arguments of the Free 
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Trader that the tariff disturbed the relations of nations and led to 
commercial wars and kept Governments and people in a state of 
friction; and that the surest way to the brotherhood of man and 
that blessed lion and lamb state of existence was to allow your 
neighbour to dump his surplus products upon you while he went 
through your importations and taxed them to suit himself ; which 
is very much like securing the goodwill of the highwayman by 
surrendering your purse and valuables while he held a pistol to 
your head. Germany has proved that a tariff instead of leading 
to a commercial war is the surest means to promote fair dealing. 
The newly enacted American Tariff Act imposed a surtax of 
twenty-five per cent. upon importations from those countries that 
did not give to the United States the conventional or lowest rates 
of duty or that in any way “unduly discriminated ” against 
American wares or products. Germany, for her own economic 
reasons, sought fit to impose restrictions upon the importation 
of American cattle, whereupon the United States deemed this to 
be an “ undue discrimination ” and notified Germany that the 
twenty-five per cent. surtax would be imposed after the 31st of 
next March. Had Germany clung to the antiquated doctrine of 
Cobden that a nation grows richer and stronger by letting its 
own workmen starve while those of foreign countries grow fat 
at their expense, she would have been compelled to smile at 
the highwayman while he held a pistol to her head, or to have 
made a diplomatic incident of the affair, which would have been 
a serious matter. Germany is a practical nation and deals with 
practical questions in a practical way, and is content to allow 
academic doctrinaires to amuse themselves with fine spun 
theories. Impose the surtax, she said in substance, and we shall 
impose an equivalent duty on importations from America, so that 
the chances are you will hurt yourselves just as much as you try 
to injureus. American statesmen and American men of business 
saw the force of that rejoinder. Neither side wanted war, both 
sides saw the folly of commercial hostilities, but Germany did not 
propose to surrender everything and receive nothing in return. 
The result is that Germany does not waive the right to regulate 
her domestic affairs and to place certain restrictions upon the 
importation of American cattle, while there are to be no obstacles 
placed in the way of German importations. Instead of the tariff 
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having promoted friction it has prevented it; instead of straining 
relations it has brought about a fair understanding; instead of 
the tariff causing “war” it has saved what might have been a 
very unpleasant diplomatic crisis. 

It must be added, however, that much of the success of these 
negotiations and the victory won by Germany is due to the ability 
and consumate tact displayed by the German Ambassador at this 
capital. In the selection of Count Bernstorff as his envoy the 
Kaiser has again shown that he is a good judge of men and has 
a very clear understanding of the American character and the 
qualities that the Ambassador of a European Power must possess 
to make his mission successful. To be a good “‘mixer” as the 
Americans express it, and yet never to forget the dignity of his 
position, to make many speeches before audiences as varied as a 
commercial body and a German singing society and yet not tosay 
too much or too little, to satisfy his own Government and have 
the goodwill of the Government to which he is accredited is no 
easy task, yet that is what Count Bernstorff has done. I have 
been told that the Kaiser fully realises the importance of 
cementing the relations with the United States and perhaps there 
has never been a time when the German Embassy exercised so 
much influence as it does at present. 


“There is much that is impressive in a flood of waters,” a 
recent writer remarks, “‘ but still more impressive is a popular 
uprising, in which not leaders but a sort of spontaneity is visible, 
and the would-be leaders become followers.” This is apropos of 
‘the “meat strike.” That sort of popular uprising appeals to the 
dramatic and emotional in ‘the American, which is the reason why 
a rather senseless agitation has spread the length and breadth of 
the country and finally—the last touch of absurdity to make 
ridiculous what might be a dignified protest—has led the prisoners 
in one of the gaols to give their. moral support to.a great public 
movement 'by solemnly agreeing not to eat the prison diet of 
meat for thirty days! Ab uno disce omnes. 

There is one magnificent quality about the Americans. They 
never do’ things by halves. When they want to make themselves 
ridiculous, all competition is impossible. There are ‘historical 
illustrations in other countries of one class angered with the 
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shape of their faces cutting off their silly noses under the delusion 
of being able to improve their personal appearance, much to the 
amusement of their countrymen; but here you have an entire 
people engaged in that surgical operation and shortly to reach 
the stage when the discovery is made that the unskilful use of 
the knife is not painless. The price of meat is high, distressingly 
and unnecessarily high it would seem to the outsider, but sud- 
denly to abstain from the eating of meat and to create an extra- 
ordinary demand for eggs and vegetables is still further to increase 
the cost of living rather than to lightenit. A misguided genius 
declared that the only way to make meat cheaper was to eat 
eggs, whereupon eggs went up and meat did not come down; 
but that made no difference, for a great principle was at stake, 
and we all know that principles are luxuries, and luxuries 
usually have to be paid for. 

Most of the newspapers approve of the boycott and the mea 
strike, but a few are sensible enough to see that other weapons 
must be employed if an effective remedy for high prices is to be 
found. The New York Press puts the whole question pithily by 
saying, “paying fifty cents for meat, say, and fifty cents for 
vegetables, say, and then abandoning the meat, being forced to 
pay out the same total of a dollar, now all for vegetables, will 
not enable a man to reduce his cost of living; ”’ and the New 
York Cail, a Socialist organ, hits the nail squarely on the head 
when it says: 

“ Thirty thousand men in Cleveland marching with Socialist 
ballots in their hands to the ballot box would mean something. 
But 30,000 men depriving themselves of the necessities of life is a 
sight as pathetic asit is absurd.”’ The Washington Post concludes 
a careful examination of wholesale and retail prices by saying: 


It is difficult to predict the outcome of the present hue and cry against the 
inerease in the cost of living. The national protest of the consumer undoubtedly 
would be effective. if it were carried forward with the same enthusiasm that 
warks its start. But as a rule the dear public, after being driven to despera- 
tion in some such matter, suddenly sits up on its hind legs and howls to the 
moon. It makes the welkin ring for a space, then as suddenly forgets its 
crusade and lapses into forbearance and inactivity. It is to be hoped that in 
this instance the consumer will prove to be long-winded, that he will continue 
to “holler” lustily and at length, but if this crusade does not prove to be a flash 
in the pan it will be contrary to the history of such movements, 
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The New York Times treats the boycott facetiously. The 
price of lobsters on Broadway, it says, are toohigh ; a boycott on 
sweetbreads and squab chicken might have a sound economic 
effect; terrapin and canvas back duck, “dressed as lightly as 
the heroine of musical comedy ”—‘“‘ what wage earner can afford 
to stay his stomach nowadays with such a simple meal ?” 

Prices have been steadily increasing during the last few years, 
and while wages have also increased the advance has not been 
proportionate. One of the highest authorities in this country, 
Bradstreet’s, shows that the index number on January 1 was the 
highest ever known in this country, exceeding even the prices of 
March 1, 1907, when the high record was made which fore- 
shadowed the panic of that autumn. Various reasons have been 
assigned for the great rise of prices. The farmer, the trusts and 
the retail dealers are all blamed for excessive profits, the public 
for its extravagance, the increased output of gold for cheapening 
the price of gold and conversely enhancing the commodity that 
gold buys. Government investigations show that retailers make, 
in the case of meat especially, what appear to be excessive profits, 
which range from twenty to more than fifty per cent., yet it isa 
fact that butchers and grocers as a class do not make large 
fortunes, and more of them fail than retire on their investments, 
The great prosperity of the farmer in recent years has been a 
stock theme of congratulation, yet according to figures furnished 
by Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture, while the average 
price of beef during the last five years was 22 per cent. higher 
than during the five years previously, the price of corn has increased 
even more, so that the farmer is no better off now than he was. 

A generally accepted explanation is that the demand exceeds 
the supply, and that production has not kept pace with con- 
sumption. Until recently the United States was able to claim 
that its people were fed cheaper than those of any other people 
in the world. That is no longer true, and unless something is 
done to restore the balance one of two things must happen. 
Hither the United States will no longer possess the advantage 
that it once had, cheap and abundant food, or else there must 
be a readjustment of the American standard of living. The 
American working man will no longer be able to have meat on 
his table three times a day, butter will be a luxury, and he 
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will have to live principally on bread and vegetables. There is 
a remedy, however, which will doubtless be applied under the 
stress of necessity. The American farmer is the most wasteful, 
the most thriftless, the most unscientific tiller of the soil to be 
found anywhere in the world. He plays with his farm instead 
of working it; he merely scratches the soil instead of going deep 
into the earth. He is content with a yield half that produced 
by an English farm. Nowhere can be found finer agricultural 
machinery than on an American farm, but the American farmer 
doesn’t know how to use it to the best advantage. The good 
times of the last few years and the high prices of meats, cereals, 
eggs, and vegetables have done incalculable harm to the farmer 
and the country; the damage has been greater than years of 
drouth and bad harvests. Money has come too easy to the farmer, 
and the richer he became the lazier he grew: the more money 
the farmer made the greater his desire for automobiles and city 
life. President Taft, Secretary Wilson, and other authorities 
have told us that the increase of farm acreage has not kept pace 
with the increase of population, which easily enough explains 
high prices. The farm-lands of the United States are not ex- 
hausted; there are millions of acres waiting to be brought under 
cultivation, but so long as the farmer can make a handsome 
living under present conditions he sees no reason why he should 
increase his responsibilities or add to his labours. 


The proposal put forward by Secretary Knox to neutralise 
the Manchurian railways has been rejected by the Great Powers, 
and the fact that it was made has aroused some resentment both 
in Japan and Russia. Apparently Mr. Knox put himself in a 
position where he invited a snub, and has made it impossible 
for the proposal to be revived in another form, yet it would be 
unwise hastily to assume that his inexperience as a diplomat has 
made him commit a serious blunder. Before passing judgment 
the motives that prompted Mr. Knox to take a somewhat unusual 
course must be known. 

Mr. Knox has had no training in diplomacy, but he is a 
lawyer of great experience, and it is as a lawyer, rather than as 
& professional diplomat that he is conducting the international 
relations of the United States. In the trial of a suit a lawyer 
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often wants to get certain facts into the record, not so much for 
the ditect bearing they have on the question at issue, but for 
the effect they have on judge or jury. Mr. Knox, I have reason 
to believe, had a definite purpose to serve; he wanted to write 
certain things into the international record and lay the foundation 
for a future line of attack. 

Preliminary negotiations are already in progress, looking to 
the revision of the American-Japanese commercial treaty, which 
expires In 1911. When the present treaty was negotiated, eleven 
yeats ago, the relations between the two Powers were very 
different to what they are now. Then Japan was regarded by 
the United States simply as a trading country and outside the 
sphere of American political influence; what Japan thought of 
America we do not know; now political relations are of equal 
concern to statesmen as commercial rivalry. In the few years 
that have intervened since the ratification of the treaty, the 
relations between the two countries have completely changed. 
Japan has demanded the same equality of treatment that is 
accorded to all other sovereign nations; in the United States 
there has grown up # pronounced opposition to Japan, and a 
fear, confined not alone to the ignorant, the Jingoes, and the 
men whose racial antipathies are easily aroused, but also wide- 
spread among thinking men, that eventually the United States 
and Japan must clash over the political and commercial supre- 
macy of the Pacific, and the prize will be the monopoly of the 
trade of the Far Hast. As these signs of friction have developed 
Japan has asked concessions from the United States—the right 
to unrestricted entry of its immigrants, the freedom of the public 
schools, and commercial and legal privileges similar to those 
énjoyed by other aliens—and has had little to offer of reciprocal 
advantage. Japan has pledged herself to the maintenance of the 
open door in China and equal treatment to all nations using the 
Manchuriat tailways. These declarations have been accepted 
by the United States as sincere. 

Mr. Knox now goes a step further and has said to Japan that 
the sincerity of these declarations can be translated into affirma- 
tive action by the acceptance of his proposal to agree to the 
retitralisation of the Manchurian railways. Japan decliried that 
proposal and displayed some irritation that it was made. So 
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far then Mr. Knox has gained nothing by his diplomatic move 
except to meet with rebuff, to arouse the suspicions of 
Japan, and to subject himself to considerable adverse criticism. 
Apparently a foolish move that a more experienced diplomat 
would have avoided, but looking to the future a move not so ill 
advised as it now appears. Heretofore it was Japan who asked 
for concessions and who had nothing to offer in return, now 
Japan knows what the United States wants and can either satisfy 
the American demands or frankly term them impossible and 
expect nothing that she is not willing to buy. In other words, 
the United States has now for the first time in her relations with 
Japan put a price upon her friendship, and it rests with Japan 
to determine whether that friendship is worth having at the price 
demanded by the United States. 

Mr. Knox has been criticised for giving publicity to negotia- 
tions that ought to have been kept secret, and for having 
addressed his neutralisation proposal to the Powers before he 
ascertained whether it would be entertained by Japan, the one 
Power most directly concerned ; and he has again been twitted 
with diplomatic inexperience. A man more familiar with the 
practice of diplomacy, some of his critics have asserted, would 
first have sounded Japan, and then if Japan had negatived his 
proposal he would not have been placed in the embarrassing 
position of inviting a snub, which is as humiliating to a sensitive 
nation as itis to aself-respecting individual. Perhaps there were 
reasons why Mr. Knox considered it advisable to have the record 
made public. I am inclined to believe that he went to work 
deliberately to ascertain the alignment of the Powers on this 
question and to test the strength of alliances and understandings 
between various grouped Powers; to find out whether a political 
alliance could be influenced by commercial considerations; 
whether a proposal that was nominally commercial and inspired 
by disinterested motives would be judged by its political effects. 
It may be predicted that although no immediate attempt will 


be made to revive the project we have not heard the last 
of it. 


That many of the largest business interests of the United 
States are ina perilous position and that widespread loss threatens 
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many persons who have in good faith invested their money in 
the shares of certain companies is now generally recognised. 
Presumably it is inevitable that the innocent must suffer for 
the sins of the guilty, but it seems curious that legislators should 
so bungle legislation that the only way to cure a sore throat is 
to cut off the patient’s head. If the Supreme Court sustains 
the Government in its suit brought to dissolve the Tobacco 
Trust, a business that has been built up with great ability and 
enterprise will be destroyed, greatly to the injury of the stock- 
holders, although it has not been made plain how the public 
will gain by the operation. Every one agrees that the trusts 
must be regulated, but the dissolution of a trust that has 
cheapened a commodity that is virtually a necessity may be a 
legal victory and a vindication of the majesty of the law, but it 
does not help the consumer. If the Tobacco Trust were the 
only concern affected by the decision of the Supreme Court the 
situation would not be so serious, but if the Tobacco Trust is 
violating the law then every other industrial combination formed 
on the same lines is also illegal and, as the New York Tribune 
points out, the Government will have no alternative 


but immediately to institute similar suits against practically every concern 
which has been constructed by the building-up process and the“absorption of 
smaller competitors into a great and powerful whole. One does not need to be 
a pessimist to foresee a condition bordering on industrial anarchy as the result 
of the disintegration of the chief corporations in the country. Nor is the 
realisation of these facts affected by the view maintained as to the equity or 
the reverse of the process whereby these great industrial structures have been 
built up. If they are found to exist in violation of the law they must come 
down, and their destruction will create havoc, according to the almost unanimous 
views of men whose variations of economic belief run the entire gamut from 
extreme conservatism to the most radical socialism. 


Every one assumes that the verdict of the Supreme Court 
will be in the Government’s favour, and it is this fear that has 
caused a semi-panic on the Stock Exchange and is checking 
business; that has made investors sell out their shares and 
has caused business men to run under close-reefed canvas in 
anticipation of the financial cyclone they see is coming. If the 
Government is sustained there is little hope that Congress will 
repeal or modify a law that many people think is too drastic; 
if the Government is defeated the present temper of Congress is 
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to exact a law that shall meet the defects obnoxious to the 
Supreme Court, so that whichever way the business man turns 
he sees little to encourage him. Several professors of economics 
and publicists have within the last few weeks predicted a great 
panic in the course of a year or two as the result of high prices, 
but probably even more important than high prices is the fear 
of the disaster that will follow when the anti-trust law is sustained. 
Sensible men who have seen the drift of events have thrown 
stocks overboard, wisely concluding that even considerable losses 
are better than ruin, but it is not everybody who can do this, 
Banks that have lent money on shares, women and children 
whose money is invested in them, persons of small means whose 
savings are represented by these shares, see no way to recoup 
themselves. The future is not bright. 
A. Maurice Low. 


THE “MORAL” OF AN ARMY 


THE French word moral occurs continually, not only in military 
literature,' but also in popular works and newspapers. No English 
equivalent exactly expresses its meaning, and many who meet 
with it, some even who employ it, are ignorant of its exact 
signification. We must begin, therefore, by defining it. The 
moral of an armed force is good when that force, collectively 
considered, is in a healthy psychological condition. This article 
is devoted to a consideration of the factors which constitute such 
a psychological condition. The subject deserves more attention 
than it has hitherto received in England. There has always been 
a tendency amongst us to magnify the effects of the material in 
war, and conversely to ignore those of moral. How often do we 
read that our soldiers cannot be expected to conquer in war 
unless they possess better rifles and guns than their opponents! 
The chassepot rifle with which the French were armed in 1870 
was far superior to the needle-gun; the Russian field-pieces in 
Manchuria out-ranged those of the Japanese. Yet which side 
won ? 

Training regulations, armament, and technical resources are 
much the same to-day amongst all the Great Powers. Moral 
will decide the issue in a war between any of them, and superiority 
in this will compensate to a great extent for inferiority in other 
respects. No certain comparison can be made in peace-time 
regarding the state of moral in different countries. All the greater, 
then, the importance of studying this factor; nor could any 
study be more fascinating, for it leads us from dry precepts and 
statistics to the living side, as it were, of warfare. 

Just as the limbs of the human frame can only work well 
when controlled by a strong, healthy brain, so the moral of 
an armed force depends to a very great extent upon efficient 
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leading. It has been truly said that an army of stags led by a 
lion is more formidable than one of lions led by a stag. Yet 
whatever may be the capacities of a general, he can never do 
justice to them unless he be invested with unfettered control 
in the field, and also with undivided responsibility. Military 
history furnishes innumerable proofs of the impossibility of 
directing a campaign from a distant capital, and of the ill effects 
attendant upon any interference with the commander of an army 
in the field. ‘A council of war never fights.” Even two men 
are too many. Wars which the British Army has waged in 
times past bear abundant testimony to the evil consequences of 
appointing a “second in command” to a fighting force. This 
post has happily long ago been abolished. Even of late years, 
however, we have seen generals hand over a portion of their 
functions, or of the troops under their command, to othets, some- 
times for a stated period, at others for the fulfilment of a certain 
task. The result has ever been failure! A headstrong sub- 
ordinate will often take advantage of a semi-independent position 
to carry out a scheme of hisown which may not be in consonance 
with the chief’s plan. A weak man, on the other hand, overcome 
by the weight of a new and sudden responsibility, will hesitate, 
ask for guidance, and thus let slip precious chances. Again, a 
chief commander who has thus delegated his powers may feel 
that he can shift some of the blame for failure upon other 
shoulders, and be prone, therefore, to impose impossible tasks 
upon his subordinates, and to frame his plans with less care than 
he would if the glory and shame alike were to be his, and his 
alone. The Government which despatches a force must allot to 
generals such definite spheres and authority as to obviate all 
danger of overlapping and hiatus in the command of an army. 
The Russo-Japanese War is fruitful in lessons under this head. 
At the beginning of the struggle we find military commanders of 
districts in the Far East each semi-independent but partly con- 
trolled, as was also the naval commander-in-chief, by a viceroy. 
The generalissimo of the land forces who was sent to Manchuria 
soon after the war broke out was likewise for a long time under 
the partial authority of this same viceroy. In Port Arthur we 
saw two generals of nearly equal seniority and somewhat vaguely 
defined functions engaged in a bitter feud from the beginning to 
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the end of the siege. Their differences undermined the spirit 
of the defending force, and materially aided the cause of their 
country’s opponents. To this day we do not know the rights of 
the unsavoury controversy which raged on the morrow of the 
battle of Heikoutai between Kuropatkine and Gripenberg, the 
latter a subordinate who had held for the nonce a semi- 
independent command. 

So much for the commander’s position. Let us now con- 
sider what eharacteristics he and other generals must possess if 
the moral of their forces is to remain unimpaired. Each leader 
must be imbued with the “spirit of the offensive.” Feints, 
reconnaissances in force, occupation of strong positions, turning, 
and even retrograde movements may be advisable as a temporary 
means towards the one end—attack. All these, however, are 
dangerous to moral if persistently adopted. The great military 
leaders who established our rule in India acted on one simple 
and effective maxim: ‘‘ When you see Asiatics in front of you 
always go for them.” It was thus that with microscopic forces 
they triumphed times without number over armies of swarthy 
foes. Blucher was not a skilful strategist or tactician, but his 
nickname of “Marshal Vorwdrts”’ bears witness to the quality 
which made him such an excellent leader notwithstanding. The 
war of 1870-71 produced no great tacticians; grave errors were 
committed on many occasions by the German generals; but these 
errors, although they increased the casualty rolls, scarcely inter- 
fered with the uniform success of the invaders’ arms, for the 
desire to come to grips with the enemy was universal. In the 
war just quoted, as also in that recently fought in Eastern Asia, 
we notice on the losing side a love for “ positions,” reconnais- 
sances in force, and all the paraphernalia of indecision and 
compromise. We read of “ methodical offensive,” ‘energetic 
preparations for attack,” &c. Such base coin is soon detected 
by officers and soldiers, even if it be covered with a tinselling of 
heroics and high-falutin’ phrases. The influence which a general 
has on his army is akin to that which the cross-country rider 
exercises over his horse. How often do we see a man ride hard 
at a fence, brandishing his whip and digging his spursin. The 
horse refuses. Why? Because he knows that the rider does not 
really mean to go over. That same animal with another man on his 
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back will negotiate much greater obstacles. A Russian captain 
who fought in the Manchurian War tells us that despite the 
bravely worded orders and proclamations of higher leaders their 
subordinates knew that they were really bent on retreat. Guns 
and reserves were withdrawn early in a fight, and the advanced 
troops left to struggle without support, only to be themselves 
withdrawn in the end. Objectless reconnaissances entailed 
exertions as great as a battle would have demanded, and had 
absolutely no result. Can we wonder that discontent and apathy 
ensued when fixity of purpose was so utterly lacking in high 
places ? 

The checks which are necessarily imposed upon troops at 
peace manceuvres are not without their malign influences in this 
respect, and it would be well if umpires who halted troops or 
put them out of action could sometimes say: “I do this so as 
not to spoil this manceuvre, but in war you might well have 
succeeded.” Certainly commanders of units, whilst promptly 
complying with umpires’ directions, should impress upon their 
men the difference between limitations of peace and the possi- 
bilities of war in field operations. 

Not less important than determination in leading is unity 
between leaders. ‘ Marching to the sound of the guns” is the 
term applied to a procedure which is symbolical of good moral 
inanarmy. Failure to support a force which is engaged in the 
neighbourhood has generally been due to indolence, timidity, or 
jealousy. The two former are grave defects and should be 
severely visited; they are, however, human failings, whereas 
jealousy and Schadenfreude are attributes of demons, and no 
punishment can be too severe for those who display them. 

The surest antidote to jealousy and self-seeking is a healthy 
system of promotion and selection for appointments; a system 
whereby men of acknowledged ability are placed at the head of 
affairs, and which represses all self-advertisement, intrigues, and 
sycophancy. 

If a general is to maintain the moral of an army he must be 
of a calm and optimistic temperament. In war all difficulties 
and dangers are exaggerated. The commander who is influenced 
by adverse reports, by murmurs, or by timid counsels will never 
accomplish anything. The admirable imperturbability and 
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cheerfulness displayed by the Japanese generals in Manchuria is 
well brought out in several books which have been published 
concerning that war. Von Moltke displayed the same qualities, © 
Widely known is the story of how he carefully chose the better 
of two cigars offered to him by Bismarck at a critical moment 
during the battle of Koniggritz. Difficult indeed is the task 
of a higher commander in the field. He must call on others 
to incur dangers which he would fain face himself, but may not; 
harsh and ignorant criticisms are sure to follow any want of 
success on his part, and he must often accept responsibility for — 
the mistakes of others. This is his trial, the counterpart of the 
wounds and diseases to which his inferiors are exposed in a 
greater measure than he. Many a man who has given proof of 
fine physical courage has failed under the moral strain which is 
the concomitant of high command in war. In order to keep up 
his own moral, a supreme commander must remain far from the 
distracting influences of the battlefield. The telephone, map, and 
field-glasses are his weapons rather than the sword and revolver. 
His fighting instincts may rebel, but in modern warfare it is thus. 
The majority of generals nowadays are men well advanced in 
years; if they are to retain the nerve, the physical energy, the 
clearness of thought which their position demands, they must 
practise “plain living” no less than “high thinking.” It is 
related of Count von Haseler, who for twelve years commanded 
the XVIth German Army Corps at Metz, and enjoyed a high 
reputation in other countries besides his own, that when on a tour 
of inspection he arrived at an hotel where a sumptuous meal had 
been prepared for him. To the proprietor’s infinite disappoint- 
ment he ordered a glass of milk and some bread and butter to 
be taken to his room, whence he did not emerge for the rest of 
the evening. This talented soldier when nearing his seventieth 
year spent whole days in the saddle in all weathers, and his 
untiring energy is still a favourite theme of conversation in German 
military circles. We too can point to officers who when past the 
ordinary retiring age, have successfully commanded large armies 
in the field or filled with credit the highest administrative posts 
in the army. Cases of others, whose previous reputations have 
been blighted at the close of their careers, could be quoted in 
support of the necessity for a hardy and temperate life. No 
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officer knows how far he will get or how long he must serve, but 
it is his bounden duty to keep himself fit both mentally and 
physically for any call that his country may make upon him, 
whether it come early or late. 

Comparatively few leaders possess the personality which 
enables them to exercise a kind of magnetism over their men. 
Wellington, with all his genius, lacked it. Great Britain has, how- 
ever, been peculiarly fortunate in the possession of men of this 
class. During the South African War we produced more than 
one, and it was largely owing to this that our initial set-backs 
scarcely aftected the moral of the troops. The power which a 
great personality possesses in the field is inestimably great. 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden with numerically insignificant 
forces completely turned the tide in the Thirty Years War. The 
cause which had suffered defeat after defeat for thirteen years 
triumphed uninterruptedly from the time that the “lion of the 
North” set foot upon German soil until his glorious death at 
Liitzen some eighteen months later. Two years after his decease 
the Swedish armies, torn by dissensions and demoralised by 
greed, suffered a crushing defeat at Nordlingen. 

A well-known Prussian military writer has declared that the 
strength of their army lay in its officers. The influence for good 
or evil which officers possess is necessarily very great in any 
disciplined force. In small matters as in great, in peace and in 
war, their attitude is reflected and intensified in the men. In 
the first few pages of the Soldier’s Pocket-book Lord Wolseley 
calls attention to the need of checking grumbling amongst young 
officers, for, as he rightly observes, if permitted amongst them 
it will spread to a dangerous extent amongst the rank and file. 
Scarcely less detrimental to discipline and efficiency than grum- 
bling is the air of listlessness and boredom which some officers 
adopt when performing their duties. In German military litera- 
ture we constantly find the word Dvtenstfreudigkeit used in 
connection with officers. It signifies “‘taking pleasure in one’s 
duties,” and tersely describes one of the characteristics most 
vital to the moral of an army. 

The need for a simple and hardy life for the sake of the 
officer himself has already been mentioned. For his country too 
it is of importance. Where armies have achieved great results 
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in war they have been led by example rather than by precept. 
Young officersare prone to forget this. He who puts on a great- 
s0at when the men are not permitted to wear theirs, who dis- 
cards his equipment when the men must keep theirs on, who 
partakes of savoury morsels in front of soldiers who have only 
scanty rations or none at all—that one is doing his best to 
damage moral. Conversely, the officer who carries a rifle fora 
tired soldier, or walks on a long march when he might ride, is 
unconsciously, as it were, spurring his men on to greater efforts, 

The Japanese count frugality as one of the five military | 
virtues. The expression alt-preussische Einfachheit (“old Prussian 
simplicity”) is often used by the Germans when extolling a 
characteristic which distinguished the armies of Frederick the 
Great and William I. of Germany. Rumours of a gradual 
change in this respect reach us at times from across the North 
Sea, as well as from Eastern Asia. Well may the Sovereigns 
and military authorities over there mourn over, and preach 
against developments of such sinister import to their countries’ 
welfare. As the caterpillar at the leaf, so does luxury gnaw at 
the vitals of an army. The hydra-headed monster has shown 
itself amongst us too, both in peace and war. Fear of it no 
less than consideration for the national Budget should compel 
us to walk warily in the matter of giving extra emoluments to 
officers and men. A soldier’s wage should suffice to keep off 
want and indebtedness; these crush the spirit of a fighting man 
and distract his thoughts; but an evil day will it be for Great 
Britain when service in her armed forces comes to be regarded 
as a good financial speculation. The most astonishing results in 
warfare have been achieved by poorly paid armies. 

If a body of officers is to reach the high level of professional 
efficiency, without which it cannot gain respect and confidence, 
it is essential that its members should be animated with a healthy 
desire to get on. This is a very different thing from selfish and 
unscrupulous ambitions. We have already dwelt upon the havoc 
which this most dangerous foe to moral has worked amongst 
leaders; with all it is apt to engender a desire to reap war's 
rewards whilst sharing as little as possible in its difficulties and 
dangers. One of our most distinguished soldiers has told us in 
his autobiography that when a young officer he always went into 
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action praying that he might be spared to rise higher in his 
profession. Happy they who can train themselves and others 
for the defence of their country, especially if they rise to 
positions of eminence in their noble calling, but happier still 
to whom it is given to lead menin battle. Human ambition 
generally takes one or both of the following forms: a desire to 
improve our position in this world, or to secure an abiding niche 
in the temple of fame. Is it generals and admirals only who 
are remembered by posterity? Far from it! The lustre that 
shines around the names of Gustavus Adolphus, Wolfe, Nelson, 
and Sir John Moore is largely due to the fact that each fell in 
action. The encounter which cost Moore his life was not a great 
victory, and was, moreover, the sequel to operations not only 
unsuccessful, but well-nigh disastrous. Lesser heroes than those 
just named have left their mark upon this world’s history. 
Humble warriors of Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages stand 
side by side with many of later date who never became generals, 
Oyama, Nogi, Oku, Kuroki are honoured names in Japan to-day, 
but none of them possess the spell which attaches to Commander 
Hirose, the dead hero of one of the Port Arthur blocking 
expeditions, or of Major Tachibana, who fell when leading his 
battalion against the almost impregnable defences of Shu-shan-pu. 
There is no question upon which graver misapprehensions exist 
amongst our countrymen than that of the duty of officers in 
action. During the South African War officers were called fool- 
hardy, reckless—aye, stupid—because they freely exposed them- 
selves to fire. They were admonished by soulless pedants that 
it was their duty to spare themselves, as they could not easily 
be replaced. Many an incipient flight has been arrested, many 
a successful attack initiated, by the example of one such 
“stupid” individual. Foreign nations have done our officers 
greater justice in this respect; many and warm tributes have 
been paid abroad to their valour! A writer on the Franco- 
German War tells us that even in 1859, when the French success- 
fully fought the Austrians, the cry of “ En avant les épaulettes” 
(“Officers come to the front”’) was heard in the ranks of the victors. 
He cites this as an example of the incipient decay of moral which 
was even then manifesting itself in Napoleon’s army. Japanese 
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into action, in order to symbolise the fact that the day on which 
they may fall in battle is a red-letter one for them. The writer 
can call to mind, although he cannot quote, an English song 
which adjures soldiers to be merry, and in the same stanza tells 
them that they are condemned to die. These lines are true, and 
contain a valuable lesson. We soldiers are all under sentence of 
death, although reprieved for an indefinite period. Should this 
depress us? Far from it! Why repine because we may becalled 
to cease from our work at noonday, before the days come when 
we cease to take pleasure in life? Should not those warriors be 
counted fortunate who with sprightly tread cross Valhalla’s 
threshold, instead of wearily dragging their tottering footsteps 
towards its precincts ? 

Nothing contributes more to a good state of moral in an army 
than enthusiasm amongst its officers. It is not easy to maintain 
this amidst the monotony and disappointments of everyday 
soldiering. For its preservation two things are necessary: firstly, 
pride in one’s calling, and devotion to it; secondly, a realisation 
of the imminence and seriousness of war. The former of these 
is a corollary of the latter. The military career is—or should 
be—essentially an altruistic one. Even as the faithful priest 
attends the altar, and ministers to the poor, the sick, the dying, 
without thought of worldly advantage, so the true soldier busies 
himself with the duties of peace and the study of war “to the 
exclusion of all other aims and interests.” The spirit of dedi- 
cation which this implies is very noticeable amongst officers in 
the best armies of to-day. Is there not cause for this pride 
and devotion? Are we not the guardians and inheritors of the 
ancient knights’ traditions? Should we not strive to be per- 
petuators of their virtues? A numerous class exists to-day to 
whom life means nothing but eating, drinking, sleeping, money- 
making, and recreation. Sunk in the basest materialism, these dull 
spirits fail to comprehend the grandeur and beauty of the warrior’s 
estate. There are others, well-meaning but wrong-headed persons, 
who live in a world such as they would like it to be, and cannot 
grasp the fundamental laws and stern realities of human existence. 
Different though the motives which animate these two classes, 
their activity is much the same. They have not scrupled to apply 
such names as “licensed murderers,”’ “false heroes,” to a body 
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of men which has produced some of the noblest and gentlest of 
mortals. In his preface to a Soldier’s Song-book, which appeared 
some eighteen months ago, Sir Ian Hamilton castigates one of 
these detractors in terms which must awake an answering echo 
in every soldier’s breast. 

We are told by idle dreamers that war will shortly be a thing 
of the past. As if fighting was not the essence of human life! 
There are many proofs of this besides the armies and navies 
which all nations maintain. The fisticuffs of schoolboys, the 
law-suits of litigants, the strikes, ‘“lock-outs,’’ ‘ corners,” 
“trusts,” &c., of the business world—all these are manifesta- 
tions of the fighting instinct that dwells within men. And let 
us assume that we could rid ourselves of the “ wicked” spirit 
that prompts us to defend homes, honour, friends, and property, 
would not the very beasts who now serve us eventually turn and 
rend the nerveless derelicts whom this warless Utopia must 
evolve! A French officer serving on the eastern frontier recently 
remarked to the writer, in the course of a conversation, that 
they lived, so to speak, within earshot of the cannon, that 
they did not know when the struggle might recommence, but 
never ceased to prepare themselves for it; then, drawing himself 
up, he added solemnly: “ Quand cela viendra, nous y marcherons 
carrément.” This is the spirit which should animate each officer 
and soldier in an army which has fought on many frontiers since 
the last shot was fired along the border which this gallant 
Frenchman was helping to defend. 

Not only the leaders, but the rank and file of an army must 
be alive to the splendour of their calling and the solemnity of 
the trust which is confided to them. In order to awaken this — 
feeling officers should lose no opportunity of acquainting their 
men with the doings of forbears who fought and conquered 
against fearful odds, in trying climates, and despite senseless 
attire and comfortless surroundings. Nor should the story be 
confined to these; mention should be made of those who are 
almost their contemporaries, of the heroes of the Indian frontier 
and of South Africa. Concerning one of these, the leading Indian 
paper wrote during the Tirah campaign of 1897-98 that his 
deeds proved “the existence of paladins even amongst our short- 
service soldiers.” Our young soldiers should hear, too, of the 
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vastness and glories of the great Empire which belongs to us 
all, of the difficulties under which it was built up, and of 
the dangers which threaten it. Too many of them have been 
taught to regard the soldier as a pariah and his calling as a 
disgrace. Before the moral of our forces can be really good such 
notions must be entirely eradicated. Nor is this all. We officers 
must wean these youths from the pernicious teachings of those 
who appeal only to the cupidity and selfishness of man. This 
we must effect, not by political propaganda—God forbid that 
the officer-politician should ever find a place in our midst—but 
by sympathetic though strict treatment, by making friends, in 
fact, of those under us. The offensive swashbuckling demeanour 
which was once the stock-in-trade of military instructors is 
luckily giving way to more rational and efficacious methods. 
Bluster and bullying cause resentment, which is dangerous in 
war and militates against the interests of the army in peace. If 
our men leave the colours happy and contented the attitude of 
the great mass of electors towards the Army will be friendly 
and sympathetic. In order to ensure this contentment men 
must be able to keep their heads above water in civil life, 
Hence the importance of giving the serving soldier a good 
general education and teaching him a trade if he has not already 
learnt one. On mobilisation one half of the men in our fighting 
units will be Reservists. If these men come straight from a life 
of starvation and despair, imbued with political doctrines born 
of poverty and ill-success, they will exercise a most pernicious 
influence upon moral. 

Lastly we must imbue our fighting men, highest and lowest, 
with a sense of duty. The signal of our greatest admiral is so 
famous that there is no need to quote it. In a well-known book 
published soon after the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, and entitled 
A Tactical Retrospect, the following passage occurs: “If every 
man in an army could only be relied upon to do his duty, that 
army would be quite invincible.” What is a soldier’s duty? 
Briefly: in peace to make and keep himself fit for war; in war 
to carry out vigorously and intelligently every order from a 
superior; when ordered to attack an enemy’s position to advance 
as long as he is physically capable of doing so, never to abandon 
without orders a position once won, and to prefer death to 
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capture. Upon this last point a few additional words are 
required. Amongst most civilised nations, and especially amongst 
us English, surrender has come to be regarded as a venial offence 
—aye, a necessary expedient under certain circumstances. We 
are told that human life is precious, and that men who have been 
trained as soldiers should not “ uselessly ” (stc) sacrifice themselves. 
A soldier’s life precious, forsooth, when his country requires it! Can 
the immolation of a few hundreds, or even thousands, be weighed 
in the scale against the disgrace that wholesale surrenders in war 
bring upon a nation? A man’s honour and a country’s prestige 
cannot be estimated in lives and treasure! The lax views which 
have unfortunately been too prevalent upon this subject have 
led to episodes which have sadly stained Britain’s escutcheon 
during the past decade. Let us see to,it that none such occur in 
future campaigns! There is one amongst us now who remem- 
bered his duty in this respect at a time when so many forgot it. 
As a result he forfeited one of the most precious gifts which living 
man enjoys. Yet although the light of his eyes be for ever 
extinguished he has lit a beacon which shines brightly along the 
path which future generations of British officers must tread if 
their country’s forces are to maintain their ancient reputation 
for valour. When Leonidas’ small detachment at Thermopyle 
was fighting against Xerxes’ overwhelming hosts their enemies 
accompanied the summons to surrender with the statement that 
the Persian arrows were so many as to obscure the light of the 
sun. ‘* All the better,” replied one of Leonidas’ followers; ‘ then 
we shall fight in the shade.” All of us know the fate of those 
gallant three hundred, and of their glory which ages cannot dim. 
“Ah!” say some, ‘these are \fine words, but can you or any 
of us live up to them?” The reply is that a man’s conduct in 
times of stress depends less upon his personal qualities than upon 
the training which he has received. We recognise this fact when 
we insist upon the constant and strict performance of drills and 
routine duties. If it be true of merely mechanical actions, 
surely it is so in the case of instruction which appeals to the 
highest and best of human qualities. Let usinculcate unceasingly 
by example and precept the thoughts which have been uttered 
in this article. The seed thus sown in peace will bear abundant 
fruit in the day of battle. A British OFFICER. 
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THE present writer is desirous of making some reflections upon 
the Empire Question from the point of view of a Britisher 
resident in Canada, after a period of youth in the Old World, and 
after some years of professional activity in the United States of 
America. His point of view in general is that Empire Unification 
is a matter that is altogether greater than Party politics, either 
at home or overseas, and that further unification of interests and 
of general policy is the surest way not only to Empire mainten- 
ance, but to a rebirth of national energy in England, and to an 
elevation of the entire tone of political and social life both in 
England and in the Colonies. 

Whatever be the result of current controversy in England, 
the time will come, if it has not come already, when the 
Empire issue will be seen to override all other issues. This 
is the one thing that can lead England out of her present sea of 
trouble, and ensure to her, with the rest of the Empire, a per- 
manent place among the great world-Powers of the immediate 
future. 

To the Greater Britain over the seas and to the rest of the 
world outside the Empire England is still debating the fiscal 
issue from the point of view of someinsularand mistaken notions 
about Protection as a good or bad trade philosophy in general, 
forgetful of the fact that she is no longer in the position of being 
the world’s typical trading and manufacturing country. She 
forgets, too, that the tariff issue, like the taxation issue, is only 
a part of a symptom of the great social issue that is now before 
her people. 

To every thinking person in the Islands and to every in- 
formed or thoughtful person the world over, the reality about 
England is, as to Napoleon, “never the Island, the European 
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State, but always the world-Empire, the network of depen- 
dencies.”” And to every Briton over the seas who knows some- 
thing too about other countries it seems simply idle to think that 
the old land can survive as anything else than a memory if she fail 
to connect herself organically, offensively and defensively, with 
the modern movement of progress and race-federation, if she fail 
to fight the world and to protect her own with the weapons now 
used by an entire world against her. 

But the first thing is the change of front that must be shown 
by England herself to convince the Greater Britain—the reality 
with which we are all dealing—and the rest of the world, that the 
people over there have awakened to the realities, political and 
social, and industrial, of the world of to-day. 

And yet there are still people in the Islands who ought to 
know better, who talk of the tariff issue under the idea of the 
“impertinence ”’ of the “ Colonials” in asking us “to tax our- 
selves for their benefit”! Could any sentence display more 
irrelevancy and ignorance? For (1) the Colonials are ourselves. 
Greater Britain is, in the words of Seeley, “‘an enlargement of 
the British State.” And the Defence Movement which the 
Liberals have just successfully initiated will make it more so; 
for, of course, the parts of the Empire are not in the future 
going to fight for the Empire without some representative legis- 
lation about the common concerns of the Empire. (2) The 
Colonial stand has been in the main fairly consistent and fairly 
dignified—that of a reiterated expression of their opinion that, 
in view of the business terms on which they have to deal with 
other peoples, it would be to the advantage of all the parts of 
the Empire to have closer commercial dealings with each other. 
They have gone so far in this direction already; they are now 
waiting to see what England will do. They respectfully think 
that the Motherland is wrong in clinging to a belated and im- 
possible policy, and that she is suffering, and may suffer more, 
from doing so. They think (people do not quite grasp this in 
England) that they are “better off” in many ways than people in 
the old country, and that they could help this old country if she 
would only make some rational effort at self-help. And they 
think (so great is their confidence) that they can “shift for them- 
selves,” if necessary. But they do not wish to be forced to do 
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so. (3) Their proposal is not the cash price of their loyalty. 
But they will be obliged meantime—Canada is doing so, and 
Germany is trying to effect an arrangement with her at the 
present moment—to exercise treaty-making powers with parties 
outside the Empire. And all such treaties will make Empire 
Federation in the old sense and in the new sense (that of the 
representation which Empire Defence now entails) more and more 
difficult. 

The best thing with a view to tariff reform and Empire reform 
that has recently happened is the use of the word Socialism as 
an alternative to the Empire policy proposed by the Tariff 
Reformers. And yet this is a dangerous term to play with, even 
for purposes of attack. There has long been a great deal of 
practical Socialism in England, factory legislation for example, 
and trade unionism, and municipal reform. And there might 
be more, as there would be, for example, in a well-grounded 
attempt at land reform through the increase of “small holdings.” 
And unless the Empire Party of the future can take up much of 
the good that is in Socialism, and see in the Empire Movement a 
phase of the “organisation” and the “consolidation” move- 
ment of modern times, with which Socialism is grappling only in 
an ignorant and confused manner, it need not hope to hold the 
world under the plea of progressiveness. 

But it is indeed more than conceivable that many of the 
worst features of Socialism, its undeniable materialism and 
secularism, its repression of progress and competition and enter- 
prise and individual responsibility, its bitter class feeling, its 
total inability to dispense with the great captains of industry, 
its ignoring of the part that nationality and race patriotism 
have still to play in the bringing about of internationalism, 
would be avoided indefinitely for England if the full measure of 
social reform that can be carried through—much of it has already 
begun—in connection with the Empire Movement could be seen 
by the friends and the foes of Imperialism and the Preference. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to recount the facts that weigh 
with those inside and outside the Islands who see in Empire 
Reform but another step (in addition to those already taken) in 
the policy that will ‘“‘save” England, and “save,” too, the 
Colonies from the long road of separate nationality and separate 
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national effort. For that England really needs saving, if she 
would play her part, in the internationalism of the future, is the 
one thing that the Islanders must definitely grasp. 

There are, first of all, from the English standpoint, the decline 
of British industries, and the social problem (the unemployed, 
and the superfluous, and the degenerate) and the increasing taxa- 
tion. In regard to the decline of industry the average Briton 
must rely, of course, first upon what he sees with his eyes and 
hears with his ears, and on what he learns from the Press, and 
then upon such an exposition and criticism as he will find in the 
book of a travelled economist of reputation, like Professor Ashley, 
upon the tariff problem. With this work the writer has the 
greatest sympathy, having been compelled, like its author, to 
revise his political economy by the facts of the New World, and 
by a study of the German historical school of economists. The 
most striking thing about this little book is its exposition of the 
fact that although (as is often insisted) the total volume of British 
exports has increased, there has been for twenty years a decline 
-—you hear it from every commercial traveller on the Atlantic— 
or stagnation, or increasing difficulty of maintenance, in all the 
older staple industries—iron and steel, cotton, woollens and 
worsteds, for instance—the apparent maintenance to be explained 
by the dangerous, increasing export of coal and the similarly 
dangerous export of cheap manufactured goods (apparel, soap, &c. ) 
where an increasing amount of labour, poorly paid (female often) 
labour, is involved. General Booth has, along with many others, 
commented adversely upon the latter element in our London 
population. Statistics in this connection, indeed, are hardly 
required by the American or Colonial who sees for himself the 
inferior physique and the lack of self-respect and ambition on 
the part of the town workers and the unskilled and the serving 
class, and sees too, the rest of England outside of London 
becoming more and more dependent upon “‘rentiers big and 
little” and on the “tourist industry.” Nearly every young 
man who comes to Canada or America comes with the words 
upon his lips that the old country is a “done” country. 
And every travelled Briton is really alarmed at the thought 
of the many men and women he has met in Europe and America 
for whom there is really no place in the old country. As if 
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the old country can go on without coming to an outright 
understanding as to mutual interests (there is nothing despicable 
about this topic with the members of a full-grown family) with the 
newer countries, which provide much of the scope required for 
so much of her capital and for so many of her children. 

Then there is a whole string of important considerations that 
lend to the whole discussion a pressing interest: the “approach” 
of Canada and all the Colonies to the Mother Country; the 
desirability of the colonial market to England and of the Empire 
market to the Colonies; the possibility of a freer trade within 
the Empirein many respects and in many industries that the British 
preference would open up; that we are being beaten in our own 
and in neutral markets by Americans and Germans ; the increasing 
desire of the rural population in the Colonies for preferential 
dealings with the old country; the possibility of a “ Free Trade” 
Party even in the West of Canada as against the manufacturers 
of the East, who are still, however, perfectly willing to trade 
with Britain on a preferential basis; and finally the fact that the 
necessities of modern production and the necessities of modern 
nation-making and of race-federation make Imperial Reciprocity 
most important. 

Again (and this is no small matter when we think of the 
general educational process through which Britain is being put 
by the facts of her Empire, by the facts of the discoveries of 
science, and by the facts of the business of the day), there is an 
important body of theoretical fact in regard to Tariff Reform 
which weighs with every thinking man to-day. It weighs more, 
of course, with business men and with nations, who are both in 
practical contact with affairs which the student tries at best to 
comprehend at second hand. They simply act upon the changed 
conditions of our modern life since the days of the political 
Liberalism of the middle of the last century or those of the 
industrial revolution of the eighteenth century, regretting, perhaps, 
the greater severity of the competition of to-day, but accepting 
it as a fact. And the curious thing about these newly attained 
truths, this new product of experience and reflection, is that with 
regard to it our so-called Liberal Party is the obscurantist and 
reactionary Party, the Party who, like the opponents of Galileo, 
refuse to look through the telescopes and the glasses that will 
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discover to them the spots on their artificial sun or source of 
illumination. 

There is no orthodox political economy in the shape of a 
body of principles that can be applied at once, uncondition- 
ally, and directly, and freely, to the policy or the procedure 
of any industrial community. And the so-called Free Trade 
Policy, with its belief in natural law and the unrestricted com- 
petition of individuals and nations, is a survival of the revolu- 
tionary philosophy of the close of the eighteenth century. Like 
that philosophy, it was good against artificial restrictions and 
monopolies that stood in the way of modern progress. But, like 
that philosophy, it represents an ideal that can be attained to 
only gradually through, and not in spite of, such ordinary agencies 
as the combination of labour and capital, nationality and the 
effort after national existence, the maintenance of law and order, 
the sheltering of individuals and communities from the accidents 
of industrial and political revolution—loss of occupation, indus- 
trial wars, the pressure and the stress of the life of the city, and 
so forth. Regarded in the abstract it is refuted already by such 
things as trade unions and their policy, factory inspection, poor 
law legislation, juvenile courts, hospitals, relief schemes, old age 
pensions, the protection of infant industries, aided immigration, &c. 

If space permitted it would be easy to refer to the investiga- 
tions in economic theory and history by which these conclusions 
have been established. 

The theories of political economy, in fact, like the theories of 
any science, are simply points of view from which the complexity 
of alleged facts and tendencies may be analysed and rendered 
intelligible for the purpose of description and prevision. In 
practice they are as much subject to circumstances and conditions 
as are the calculations of the mariner, or the army leader, or the 
politician. And the ideals of an age that are drawn from the 
teaching of supposed economic experts are just as partial and 


4 just as misleading as, for example, the ideals that we were all 


constructing some decades ago from a supposed evolutionary 
philosophy, or as those that we may be inclined to construct 
to-day from aeronautics or “naval programmes,” or eugenics, or 
what not. Fortunately for the world indeed there is no agree- 
ment among the expert economists of any, or of all, of the leading 
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countries as to the practical policy that should be followed by 
nations in regard to tariffs, and trusts, and socialism, and 
labour unions, and taxation, and disarmament, and so on. Some 
of the leading economists in Germany, for example, have been 
Protectionists and “Socialists of the chair.” And scores of pro- 
fessors of political economy in America believe in Free Trade as 
a world ideal, and yet vote steadily for the Protectionist or the 
Moderate Protectionist Party. And our English economists are 
divided with respect to the tariff issue. Many of the latter will 
tell you, as do nearly all American economists, that the tariff is 
no longer primarily an “economic” issue—that the business of a 
country is subservient to its national existence and to its political 
and social ideals. 

The last relevant consideration in regard to the present 
situation is perhaps this, that what is advocated by Tariff 
Reformers is, “‘ not Protection pure and simple,” not “some wild 
and extreme tariff to please this or that manufacturer,” in the 
language of Mr. Balfour, but “for financial reasons, for Imperial 
reasons, Fiscal Reform of a moderate and acceptable kind,” that 
will enable the parts of the Empire to treat each other as parts 
that are independently working together for the same common 
end. And in regard to the immediate situation, or the future 
that would be created by such Tariff Reform on the part of 
England, there is evidence in political economy (Professor Ashley 
gives it in his book), firstly, that the whole cost of an import tax 
on wheat or food would not fall necessarily upon the consumer, 
and, secondly, that the general encouragement that would be 
given to industry and agriculture throughout the Empire would 
react most powerfully for good upon England’ and the Empire 
at large. 

But all this—for England has not yet, in spite of many 
warnings of both friends and foes, grasped how dependent her 
very existence is upon the continuance of the Empire as a whole— 
raises again very definitely the subject of the prejudices and the 
ignorance that surround the whole subject. And this, with the 
general Social Reform that must accompany Tariff Reform and 
Empire Unification, is really the subject of the present article. 

To begin with, there is the whole crop of prejudices associated 
with the acceptance of Individualism or Particularism—the 
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development of one’s own affairs, or of those of one’s own 
immediate community, irrespective of the whole to which we 
belong—as a political and social creed. With this hydra-headed 
Individualism and Particularism and Indifferentism that regards 
the Empire and all other things to be “well enough” if “left 
alone ’’ it is impossible to deal. If you drive it off with a pitch- 
fork in one direction and in one place it will turn up again in 
another quarter and in another connection. The only truth in 
its whole philosophy is that, take it the world over, progress or 
advance has come only from individuals. But the truth it for- 
gets is no less important and no less imperative at present for 
the Empire. And this is, that the conservation of individual 
liberty and progress itself is only possible in the community and 
in the association of communities. The Greeks saw this ages 
ago, and every modern country and every modern patriot—be 
he Lincoln, or Cavour, or Bismarck—has seen it after them. 
George Bernard Shaw declined an invitation to some patriotic 
function last summer with the remark that, if the worst came to 
the worst, he was “for Germany, not England.” One wonders 
how much he knows about Germany, and the things that have 
made Germany great. They would not want him there if he said 
a corresponding thing about Germany. And his life and career 
with such words on his pen would simply be ruined in the United 
States, which is the best country in the world in which to get rid 
of Individualism and anti-nationalism in all its aspects. For there 
they have simply “‘no use’’—and they are quite right, and more 
philosophical than they know—for a man whose thought doesn’t. 
take a socially constructive turn, whose thought cannot be trans- ' 
lated into practice—that is to say, “lived out,” first at home | 
and then abroad. ) 
If a man’s thought, of course, or a man’s liberalism, is really 
80 constructive as to be ahead of his day and generation, he gets 
the martyr’s crown and the martyr’s immortality. And who 
would not pay this price for the discovery of truth abcut life? 
But the value of the “social,” or,in the present case, the “empire,” 
test is that it kills off nearly all thoughts of your Individualist, 
and your anarchist, and your creedless Radical. . You cannot run 
and conserve the Empire for a day or a year on individualistic or 
on laissez-faire principles. And we are asked to-day to think for 
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our Empire, whose salvation means so much more than most of 
us can conceive for our liberties and for our particular interests 
and for our own particular communities. 

What is an Englishman in the United States, or in Spain, or 
in the East, apart from the Empire which he represents, and the 
flag that could at a word cover his body from bullets? And 
what is the Canadian, in the eyes of an American, apart from 
the Empire he represents? Simply, as has been said, a man 
who “lives and breathes in a cynically good-humoured economic 
warfare with the United States.” And how are you going to 
reform England, and to save it, apart from the enlarged economic 
outlook, and the new ambitions and the new responsibilities of 
Empire ? 

There is a humanitarian sense—and we are all “ free traders ” 
as to our world-ideal—in which every man is bound to set 
humanity above his country, and his country above his family, 
But the termination of this losing fight against an armed 
world is the quickest way of bringing a renewed England and a 
united Empire up to the stage of playing a cosmopolitan part 
among the world-empires of to-day and to-morrow. 

The Englishman loves to think that the man who doesn’t 
fight him in his own way simply “isn’t a gentleman,” forgetting 
that fighting is not sport, and that a living dog is better than a 
dead lion. And so it is with his belief in Free Trade. He once 
conceived it—and he was right at the time—as a broad-minded 
policy against monopoly and belated privilege without giving up 
—be it remembered—his gentlemanly belief in the world as a 
place for Englishmen. For every tyro in political economy 
knows that England expected the world to go in for Free Trade, 
for Free Trade in the form most suitable for her. That the world 
did not do so, and that it does not do so to-day, shows that 
there was something wrong about this gentlemanly calculation as 
matter of business and as matter of fighting. If there is one 
thing true about the competitive world of to-day, it is that a 
man can maintain his business or profession or position not 
merely by sitting still in it, as our Liberals and our laissez-faire 
friends seem to think, but by vindicating it anew and by hold- 
ing it against all possible comers. And the same thing applies 
to nations in their dealings with each other. One thinks of a 
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familiar saying of Goethe about the need of our vindicating our 
freedom by regaining it every day of our lives. 

The England of to-day is not vindicating her trade position in 
her own confines (the American and German are both here), in 
her colonies, in the neutral markets and in the new markets. 
Any foreign “commercial” will tell you that too many British 
houses are relying on the goods and the tastes of the days of 
their grandfathers to work the wonders of to-day. And those 
who don’t trade with their customers in that very way are “not 
gentlemen,” as it were. They may not be, in the conventional 
sense of that term (men who consider business as sport), but they 
are killing off the gentlemanly English business man. And the 
next thing is that they are doing his business and marrying their 
children into the old families of Europe, and buying shootings in 
Scotland, while the Englishman’s sons have to begin life over 
again in Colorado or in British Columbia. 

One of the best things, indeed, about America is that, as the 
newly arrived Englishman says, you “can’t tell” who is a 
“oentleman” and “who isn’t.” And yet this is just the state of 
things that was desired by our Oxford idealism of the school of 
Green. And it is the state of things that will be brought about 
by the greater opening up of the Empire field to all Britons, to 
Englishman and Colonials alike, the state of things that will 
come about in consequence of the development through which 
we are passing. 

Then there is another crop of prejudices connected with an 
ignorance of the Empire Movement and its inevitable evolution 
as the consequence of an all-round need, the need of preserving 
the “heritage” and of vindicating it before the world. They 
think, some of its critics, that it is so much swaggerism, and 
jingoism, and land-grabbing, and so much building up of ‘‘ trusts” 
and big concerns (they too, by the way, have come to “stay,” 
and they can all be socialised in the true sense of the term). 

As if the America and the Japan and the Germany of to-day 
are going to allow us to swagger around the new-born world “as 
if it belonged to us,” as many middle-class people in England 
still think it does. The tone of the Empire literature of recent 
years has undergone a profound change from the days of the 
early Kipling poems and ballads, to those of the sober men who 
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both in prose and in verse advocate a regeneration of the life of 
England from within—the thing that your real Liberal naturally 
goes in for. And there are real Liberals among us still, men for 
whom Liberalism, however, should mean at present an enlightened 
Imperialism. For, after all, the surest way to an inward and an 
outward reform is to connect yourself with a newer and a larger 
society—the Empire as a whole. This has a manhood of its own, 
the manhood of the younger nations, where (as in America) a 
man can be a worker and a gentleman at the same time, with 
nothing of the contempt of the ancient Greek or the feudal Briton 
for manual toil or for merchants and merchandise. 

Connected with this, we may see, is a prejudice that fails to 
see that the internationalism of the future is to be reached, not 
by the disruption or the belittlement of existing nationalism, 
but by its utilisation and its inclusion in the larger racial and 
political wholes into which the world is slowly but surely passing. 
They tell you, with their antiquated notions about trade and 
business and America and Americans, and with a false impertinent 
fear of hurting America (as if we could do so if we tried!), that 
Tariff Reform would introduce commercialism and corruption 
and American “ trust” abuses into our politics and elections and 
into our co-operative relations with our colonies. There zs abuse 
connected with the excessively high American duties, but the 
American tariff has an evolution from the time of the American 
Civil War that the average student knows nothing about. The 
real cause of corruption in American politics is not the tariff, but 
the fact of the youth of the country, and the indifference of the 
average citizen to politics and political conditions. He is “‘ too 
busy,” he thinks, to bother about such things. And then, so 
far as our foolish fear of hurting America is concerned, if there 
is one thing the American really likes it is a first-class competitor. 
And the American opinion of England would only “go up” if 
the Englishman would only get rid of a great many of his 
gentlemanly professions—his professed magnanimity and all that 
—and attend to business and modernise himself to the extent of 
fighting the world with all the undoubted assets and all the 
business good-will that are his through the possessions and the 
extent of the Empire. And so it would be possible to go on 
examining the remaining prejudices that surround the subject of 
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Tariff Reform, such as the claim that it would necessarily intro- 
duce corrupting and technical and conflicting considerations into 
our elections and our relations with the Colonies; that the tariff 
and trade would become “everything” and sentiment and 
tradition “nothing”; that: we might alienate the rest of the 
world (it does not exactly love us as it is) as well as America; 
that the new system would be foolish enough to go on to tax 
everything, and especially raw materials; that it is not the 
tariff that has made America great, and so forth. These 
contentions have all been answered again and again, and they 
can all be answered still, And they may perhaps appear in a 
new light after a closing reference to the demands that are now 
undoubtedly made upon England by the idea of closer industrial 
and social relations with our Colonies. 

And of course there are other aspects of the Empire situation, 
to all of which detailed consideration might well be given outside 
the limits of a single article: for example, the undoubted exist- 
ence and working of the new spirit within the Empire; the fact 
that the path of a sober Empire consolidation and renovation 
would mean bigger things for the Colonies and the Motherland; 
the fact that, indeed, many things are demanded by the new 
movement for all the children of the Empire; the lessons of 
Germany and America that might profitably be taken to heart 
at present by Great Britain; the “ unsettled problems ”’ that still 
lie ahead for both the supporters and critics of the Empire 
Movement; and the gain that has already accrued to the Colonies 
and to England, and perhaps to the world at large, in conse- 
quence of the Empire Movement. 

A word on one or two of these points. Among the things 
that will undoubtedly have to come about if the different por- 
tions of the Empire are to continue coming together for purposes 
of defence and for those of a common development and common 
understanding are the following: (1) The continued encourage- 
ment, on a very large scale, of the right kind of immigration 
from the Islands to the overseas dominion. There are simply 
thousands of people in the old land who should leave it 
to-morrow, and who would obtain, and give to others, a new life 
i consequence of doing so. (2) The continued renovation of 
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economical welfare of the children of our labouring classes igs 
concerned. (3) The continued systematic instruction of all the 
children of the Empire in the facts of the past and the present 
and the probable future of the Empire. (4) The setting of some 
kind of premium upon a sojourn in different portions of the 
Empire on the part of our most typical public men, legislators, 
Labour leaders, men of letters, university men, men with a future, 
&c. The scheme that is afloat for “Imperial Scholarships” 
would be exceedingly beneficial in this connection. (5) The 
continued renovation of our Army and Navy system, of our civil 
and our consular and our Indian services, and of our secondary 
education, in view of our needs as a world-Power. (6) The collec- 
tion and promulgation, through our various consular agencies and 
our trade and commercial papers everywhere, of statistics of 
common importance to different parts of the Empire. (7) The 
spread of higher ideals of “expert” and ‘‘ personal”’ efficiency on 
the part of our workers and responsible men, instead of the “ avoca- 
tion” or “ gentlemanly” or “ sport” conception of positions of 
responsibility and confidence. (8) The establishment by England 
of the impression throughout the entire world that she is still able 
to lead her dependencies in the matter of dealings with the rest of 
the world, and also in the matter of her own socialreform. This, 
perhaps, was never so necessary as it is at the present moment. 
There is the armament problem and the war possibilities of the 
future. And the Colonies are talking about these things with 
much desire to do the really wise thing. And then the European 
Press has evidently got the idea that the Budget difficulty is 
showing up much indecision and helplessness on the part ofa 
nation whose genius for government has been the talk of centuries. 
(9) A universal conviction in the Islands and in the Colonies that 
the Empire ideal—this is clearly seen by men like Lord Milner 
and many others—is really impossible without a higher type of 
character and a higher type of citizenship. 

There are unsettled problems of Empire Federation—the 
most important perhaps being that of the form of the Federal 
Council or Imperial Parliament that must be here passed over. 
Their solution is for the future. But now a few words before 
closing, upon the defects that are not to be overlooked in 
the case of the Britishers overseas. It is needless to say 
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that there are here and there in Canada, for example, the 
signs and manifestations of an undefined Liberalism and 
Individualism that cares little about great collective issues. 
Then the Colonies have their grudges and their prejudices against 
Downing Street and the old land for their lack of comprehension 
of new world conditions, and for “neglect,” and for the sacrifice 
of Colonial interests to world-policies about which the Colonies 
have not been consulted. And this feeling remains notwith- 
standing the many plausible attempts at a defence of England 
that are made from time to time. And the Colonies have little 
use to-day for the amateurish or the traditional Englishman. 
The Englishman himself becomes a changed man out here, a 
“modernised” man. And itisonly if England can reform herself 
and show the Colonies that she means to work with them in the 
light of modern conditions that the children of the Empire will 
continue to bring up their children under the Empire ideal. 

But after all that has been said or done, it requires but slight 
penetration to see and feel in Canada that the greatest thing 
about it is the fact that it is a very great thing in a still greater 
thing, the Empire. At this moment there is no social function, 
great or little, that is not made greater, that is not made 
“historic,” by the representation in some way or other of the 
personality of the King or of the reality of the Empire. And 
the number of Canadians, whether native-born or naturalised, 
who are willing to sacrifice what this means when they “get on 
in the world,” or when they travel to London or Europe, is 
practically infinitesimal. If we forget it for a moment, there is 
the great reality of the United States of America, that “knows 
not’’ Canada save as a land inviolate through the Empire con- 
nection. And as for the future, it is not the indifferentist, or the 
Briton comfortably settled in this country, or the man of leisure, 
who is going to settle the world-policy of this country. It isthe 
politician who plays—if you will—with a pretty sure instinct to 
the masses and the business men, and the youth who would again 
fight for the flag, who are going to rule. And they are all for the 
Empire and the world-footing, and the world-policy it gives them. 
But they want the old land to waken up and to line up with 
them in the coming federation of the twentieth century. 

If the people of England and Scotland could only be induced 
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to look into a recent, fair-minded book of a cultivated American 
(Mr. Price Collier), entitled England and the English, they would 
see how they and the problems of their country are regarded to- 
day, not only by Americans, but by all well-informed foreigners, 
But of course they will not care to do this; or if they do, they 
will, as Mr. Collier readily recognises, simply fall back on the 
belief that things are not so bad as they look, and that the 
Englishman is a pretty fine sort of fellow, with any amount of 
justifiable faith in what he has done in the past. Here, however, 
is an American who loves England, and is proud of her; who, 
after carefully working his way through many highly important 
‘vital statistics,” reaches the conclusion that there are many 
distinct and unmistakable signs of ‘‘decadence ” in England, and 
that “‘ we may perhaps be looking on at the parting of the ways in 
the history of this colossal Empire.” 

And if wecare at all about any relevant practical conclusions 
from the book, it is certainly not uninteresting to learn that a 
person of Mr. Collier’s intelligence and breadth inclines to the 
belief that ‘‘a commercial federation of this great Empire is the 
one solution at hand.” It would necessarily, he thinks, “ put 
England in a very powerful position,” although it is all rendered 
very “difficult,” firstly by the fact that, “though the world 1s 
changing, the Englishman has changed least of all.” ‘*He has as 
little sympathy as ever for the foreigner. He cannot see what 
these changes mean. Even the one solution of the problem ready 
at hand, namely, an Imperial Federation, with a wide scheme of 
tariff regulations combining together his best interests all over 
the world, is made almost hopeless by his complacent condescension 
towards the Colonials.” How long is this sort of thing to last? 

“An Imperial Parliament with the natural resources of the 
great Empire behind, and the revived energy of a splendid race 
behind that, and the unhampered capital of the bankers of the 
world behind that, and unimpaired credit to boot, would solve 
the problem swiftly enough.” But this, as we noticed, is what 
must come in the future. -We arecommitted to it already by the 
programme of Empire Defence. And it would also be demanded 
by Tariff Reform. 

Witiiam CaLpWwELL. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Tue discussion of the Canadian Government’s naval proposals is 
still the chief feature of the political situation. It would seem 
that the opinion in favour of a direct contribution of first-rate 
battleships, which is particularly strong in the West (where the 
practical rather than the constitutional aspects of the issue are 
considered as all-important by a race of indefatigable workers 
who would sooner see something done than hear something said), 
is gradually gathering force throughout the Dominion. The 
Opposition, in appealing to the desire in English-speaking Canada 
for speedy and effective aid, has certainly strengthened its posi- 
tion in the country. I should not be surprised if the growing 
disposition to give immediate assistance against the German 
peril (which is now accepted as the motive of action by at least 
seven in ten Canadians) were eventually reflected in some modi- 
fication of the Government proposal. The Laurier Administration 
knows very well that its hold on the electorate is weakening as 
time goes on, and in such cases the astute politician is naturally 
disposed to shift his course according to the veering wind of 
popular opinion. ‘‘As for those who think Canada ought to do 
nothing at all,’ writes a well-informed correspondent, ‘there is 
not a kick left in them, and for the first time in the history of 
Canada the principle that the country is dependent for its safety 
and prosperity on British sea-power is all but universally con- 
ceded. Nobody will now listen to the people who say we could 
look to the Monroe Doctrine for protection in an emergency, or 
think that we ought to hold aloof from the Mother Country’s 
difficulties so as not to make enemies.” The Toronto Sun still 
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pegs away at the old philosophic theory of non-interference in 
European dangers, and delivers its weekly sermon on the 
insidious evils of militarism. But nobody listens to this solemn 
balderdash, which, now that it is no longer set forth in the 
pregnant prose of Mr. Goldwin Smith (whose accident, by 
the way, is deplored by all his friends—that is to say, by all 
Canadians), is no longer as deceptive as of old. The 
truth is that Canada has grown out of the self-sufficient parochial- 
ism which insists—as United States politicians insisted in the 
sixties—that a nation of the New World can maintain its inde- 
pendence of the politics and economic conditions of the Old 
World and dwell at peace with itself and its continental neigh- 
bours in a position of eternal isolation. She has her part to play 
in world-business, and now understands that she must participate 
in world-politics, seeing that as regards the destinies of the greater 
Powers the world is one and indivisible. Time was when Canada, 
Australia, and the other Dominions regarded themselves as above 
and beyond the vicissitudes of other countries, even the Mother 
Country—from the way Canadians, Australians, and the rest 
discussed international affairs you would have said that they 
were the inhabitants of the minor planets that revolve tound the 
sun between the orbits of Mars and Saturn. That time has 
passed away for ever, and one of the results of the wider outlook 
of the average Canadian is a more sympathetic knowledge of the 
difficulties and responsibilities of Great Britain, without whose 
centuries of self-sacrifice the motto of the Empire Civis Britannicus 
sum would never have been heard in all the seas. Here leta 
word of justice be rendered to Mr. Goldwin Smith. Whatever 
his failings as a publicist, he has always vindicated the action of 
England in her dealings with Ireland and with India and the rest 
of that vast Imperium of Colonial dependencies which constitutes 
the burden of the weary Titan. In a conversation at his beautiful 
home in Toronto (a typically English country house, as he is a 
type of the English character, with its best qualities and some of 
the defects thereof) he once told me that the unpopularity of 
Englishmen in Canada was due to the fact that they were “an 
Imperial people,” regarding the rest of the world as subjects for 
governance and the dispensing of good advice. There was much 
truth in the saying. However, as a direct result of their know- 
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ledge of the manly way in which the unpopular Englishman has 
borne the burden of Empire-making in the past and of his passion 
for justice in dealing with subject races, Canadians do not resent 
as bitterly as they did a few years ago the critical attitude, some- 
times verging on intolerance, of the English visitor. To know all 
is to forgive all, and Canadians already know a good deal about 
the evolution of the English character, with its obstinacy, reserve, 
and inexpugnable patriotism—hard-shell virtues which are so 
annoying to more adaptable types of humanity. 

Since this digression on the underlying motives of politics has 
gone so far, let it go a little further. Now and again some of 
the Canadian journals honour these notes by making a passage 
thereof the “‘ peg” for a leading article, in which my conclusions 
as to the trend of Canadian politics are praised or blamed, as the 
case may be. Recently the Ottawa Free Press, which is a Liberal 
paper, has attacked me for drawing attention.to the widespread 
andinsidious corruption of Canadian politics. The article in which 
the attack appears is headed *‘ This Must Stop,” and I am rather 
interested to know how, precisely, the writer intends to prevent 
me from telling the truth about the effects of patronage and the 
“spoils system ’’ on the moral of Canadian minor politicians. 
The strongest of my remarks on this topic of political corruption 
are mild in comparison with the criticisms that are constantly 
appearing in Liberal and Conservative papers throughout the 
Dominion. The Ottawa Free Press argues that my remarks do 
not tend to strengthen the bonds of sympathy between English- 
men and Canadians, the implication being that Canadians resent 
the revelation of the truth about those of their professional 
politicians who are not in the business “for their health,” as the 
saying is. But all patriotic Canadians and friends of Canada 
look on political corruption as a danger to the community, and 
never attempt to deceive the visiting Englishman as to its far- 
reaching influences. It is my firm belief that the vast majority 
of Canadians would like to see the money-changers scourged out 
of all the political temples, and when they are awakened to the 
disgrace and danger of the existing state of things I have no doubt 
whatever that they will find an appropriate remedy. There is really 
no reason—except the bad example, so near at hand, of American 
methods—why political life in Canada should not be as free from 
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corruption as it is in Australia, where the politician who connived 
at the stealing of public money would soon find himself in gaol, 
It is my duty to tell the truth about Canadian affairs, and the 
squeaks and squeals of journals which are merely Party hacks 
will not prevent me from returning to the subject again and 
again, and commenting on the recurring signs—e.g., the revolt of 
Ontario against the Ross gang—of a national desire to keep to 
the political spirit as well as the constitutional letter of British 
Parliamentary institutions. In discussing such matters no 
Englishman is likely to assume an air of moral superiority, 
A century ago English politics was a sink of corruption; 
even to-day such incidents as the creation under the Asquith 
Administration of thousands of unnecessary offices, nearly all 
filled by Liberals, prove that even the “unco’ guid” in English 
public life can wink at insidious forms of indirect bribery. 
Nevertheless it is a fact that no Minister who made use of his 
position to enrich himself or his relations could be retained in 
the British Cabinet for a single day. Can Canadians say as 
much? If they cannot, let them hasten to make the boast 
possible. 

To return to the question of Canada’s naval project, the 
signal proofs of the solidarity of British-Canadian opinion have 
led to a significant change in the attitude of the French-Canadian 
Press. Some time ago Sir Wilfrid Laurier promised to go and 
preach to his friends in Quebec the gospel of Canada’s duty in 
regard to Imperial Defence. He is doing it now—preaching 
through the mouths of the great French-Canadian journals, the 
best edited and best written organs in the Dominion. Mr. Tarte, 
the proprietor and editor of La Patrie, began the campaign of 
enlightenment, and La Presse, which has the largest circulation 
of all the French-Canadian dailies, has followed his lead. It 
would be uncharitable to inquire too carefully into the causes of 
this remarkable change of attitude. Let it suffice to congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that the duty of assisting in the defence of 
the British Empire is at last being explained and enforced among 
the passive Imperialists of Quebec. Ten years ago such a 
movement would have been written down in the category of 
impossibilities. 
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2 

The sooner the Mother Country makes up her mind as to 
the necessity of Imperial Preference (the better half of Tariff 
Reform) the better for herself and for the Empire. The country 
which hesitates in such matters is lost—and well deserves to be 
lost. 

The tariff war between Canada and Germany, which began in 
1903,as a result of the latter’s displeasure at the Canadian preference 
in favour of British goods, has been ended by an agreement between 
the two countries to abolish discriminating duties on the first day 
of March. Germany will then place Canadian goods on the con- 
ventional tariff list, while Canada repeals the surtax of 334 per 
cent.on German imports. This provisional agreement does not, 
it is true, even restore the status quo ante so far as Canadian 
exports are concerned. It will not bring Canadian trade with 
Germany—a small matter—up to the old level. But it does actually 
restore to Germany her position in the rapidly expanding Canadian 
market, and must deprive the British manufacturer of all, or 
nearly all, the custom which had been diverted in his direction 
by the operation of the surtax. And it constitutes a notable 
victory for the astute Dr. Carl Lang, the Imperial Consul-General 
for Canada, and for those who have been for some time con- 
ducting a “lobby” on behalf of German trade interests at 
Ottawa. 

Moreover, coming as it does immediately after a General 
Election which exhibits the people of the Mother Country still 
hesitating as to the necessity of Tariff Reform, it is a distinct 
and emphatic warning that Canada will not—indeed, she cannot, 
having to consider the best means of extending her world-wide 
trade—wait much longer for the realisation of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ideal of the commercial defence of the Empire. No doubt the 
Canadian Government did not intend it asa warning. Yet it is 
a circumstantial warning, and I cannot help thinking that it was 
intended also to be read between the lines of Mr. W.S. Fielding’s 


statement in the Dominion House of Commons. Mr. Fielding 
said: 


In the meantime the commercial relations of Canada with foreign countries 
have assumed a new phase owing to the making of the Franco-Canadian com- 
mercial convention, which has now gone into operation. Germany naturally 
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desires to be admitted to the benefits of this convention on the same terms as 
France. The moment appears an unfavourable one for entering upon negotia- 
tions for a comprehensive commercial treaty with Germany. It has, however, 
been deemed expedient to conduct negotiations with a view to a partial arrange- 
ment which would bring about a better understanding between the two countries. 


It is not a favourable time for entering upon such negotia- 
tions, because it is clear as noonday that a second General 
Election must take place in the Mother Country within a few 
months. But the verdict of the electorate on that occasion will 
finally determine the commercial policy of the Great Dominion. 
Let a majority be given for Imperial Preference, and no more 
will be heard of any commercial treaty between Germany and 
Canada on the lines of the Franco-Canadian Convention. 
Otherwise that treaty is bound to come, and once it is in being 
negotiations for a greater measure of preferential trade between 
Canada and the Mother Country would be subject to almost 
insuperable difficulties. 

A still more serious danger is right ahead. What will be the 
new relations between Canada and the United States under the 
Payne Tariff, which comes into force on April 1? Nobody 
knows. The State Department at Washington has informed the 
British chargé d'affaires that the United States are ready to 
undertake negotiations, preferably with Canada direct, in order 
to avoid, if possible, the automatic application of the maximum 
duties to Canadian commodities. It would appear that the 
American Government has good intentions, recognising as it does 
the great importance of American trade withCanada. But what 
if these good intentions turn out to be paving-stones, the precious 
balms that break the recipient’s head? Would the British 
preference survive ? 

3 


The most interesting work on the outlying portions of Greater 
Britain, which has appeared for some time is Dr. Grenfell’s little 
encyclopedia * of valuable information regarding Labrador, the 
huge block of land—nearly 500,000 square miles in area—at the 
very doorway of Canada. 

Labrador, according to Jacques Cartier, who saw only a 


* Labrador, by W. T. Grenfell, C.M.G., and others (the Macmillan 
Company, New York), 
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portion of its southern coast-line, was “the land which God gave 
to Cain”; there was “not one cartload of earth on the whole of 
it.’ Many a visitor to Canada in these latter days whose 
steamship enters the St. Lawrence estuary by the Strait of Belle 
Isle (beautiful only because it is the landfall on that route) 
thinks the same as he watches its desolate, grassless mountains, 
blue as the hills of Time and holding ageless snowdrifts in their 
cold shadows, pass by on the starboard side in a fugue of silence 
and solitude. From 985, when Bjarni Herjulfson had a glimpse 
of its rock-bound shores during his voyage from Iceland to 
Greenland, down to 1700 this forbidding ‘‘Helluland” (= flat 
stone land) was left to its Indians, Cain’s posterity according to 
New England divines; and its history is nothing more than a 
pageant of the coming and going of disappointed explorers. 

All that is known of the long, deeply indented coast-line and 
of the interior has been set down in this engrossing book by Dr. 
Grenfell and by his collaborators, the list of, whom includes the 
names of Professor R. A. Daly, of Boston, Dr. A. P. Low, of the 
Canadian Department of Mines, and many others who are trained 
observers and have a first-hand knowledge of the people and 
industry, the fauna and flora, the geography and the geology of 
the peninsula. Ten out of the sixteen chapters are written by 
Dr. Grenfell himself (who has been described as the ‘* Godfather 
of Labrador’’), and his contributions are as delightful in manner 
as they are admirable in matter. Nothing could be more 
charming, for example, than his chapter on the manners and 
customs of the people of the coast, Newfoundlanders, Labrador 
settlers, Eskimo, Americans from Massachusetts and Maine, and 
a few Canadians from the Maritime Provinces. Jean Jacques 
and Antoine Perrault still fish along the shores owned by New- 
foundland, but they have lost all their French and speak the 
stiffest Labradorian English, just as on the ‘‘ Canadian Labrador” 
Rob Roy McGregor and Angus McNab know nothing but the 
French dialect of the habitant whose farm is the sea. Of certain 
old-time occupants of the Labradorian “holes in the wall,” the 
wall that runs from Cape Charles to Cape Chidley, only stray 
vestiges now remain. A few tiled floors and the fragmentary 
bones of the whales they took show where the Basques lived long 
ago; Biscayans and Bretons are represented by a wild and 
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wayward growth of the small leek, a Celtic vegetable which once 
flourished in their well-kept kitchen-gardens. Fishing and furring 
are their staple industries. They are a simple folk, asking for 
nothing but fine days for ‘‘making” or curing their “fish,” by 
which is meant cod, more cod, still more cod. So valuable are 
fine days that a certain medicine was advertised along the coast 
as sufficient to “cure all” and to “‘give eight fine fish days” to 
anybody buying five dollars’ worth, and there is no doubt that 
this cunning advertisement helped the sale of the stuff. On the 
whole, the “livyeres”’ are a healthy and contented race, living 
to a green old age “without a kink in them,” and generally 
returning to Labrador after a little experience of the hectic life 
and jerry-built civilisation of industrial America. Of the Eskimo 
and the landward Indians Dr. Grenfell has much tos. y; until 
the ravages of fire, which have destroyed the ancient forests—the 
white man, not the Indian, is responsible for this destruction— 
have been repaired by the efflux of time game will be scarce in 
the interior; and starving on rabbits, a diet but once removed 
from vegetarianism, will be a frequent experience for hunters 
and trappers and for the careless explorer or prospector. How- 
ever, it is already clear that Dr. Grenfell’s experiment of intro- 
ducing reindeer, the first cousins of the caribou of the barrens, 
is destined to be as brilliantly successful. as in Alaska. The 
reindeer thrive and consort with the caribou, and appear to have 
no objection whatever to alliances between first cousins. The 
experiment should eventually solve the problem of a satisfactory 
food-supply and a transportation system for the interior, and 
then it will be possible to examine and exploit its mineral 
resources. Until that is done the Canadian Government can 
hardly be expected to build a railway into the peninsula. In 
any case, Dr. Grenfell, if he were not too modest to say anything 
of the sort, has added a Lapland to the Empire. E. B. 0. 


AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 
AUSTRALIA, January 18, 1910. 


Two months ago I prophesied cheerfully that our coal strike 
would be over before Christmas. Thanks to Messrs. Bowling and 
Wade, and the newspapers, it is still with us—though, except for 
the newspapers, an ordinary observer would scarcely believe it. 
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Our gas is not of its usual good quality, our ferries are running 
less frequently than is their wont in times of peace, our harbour 
is overcrowded with tramp steamships; but the city’s ostentatious 
prosperity is almost overwhelming. Never was there such a 
Christmas as this has been. The head of one business firm—a 
supplier of what the Australian most regards as quite unnecessary 
luxuries—mourned to me early in December that the strike would 
lose him at least £1000 a week of profits; by the 23rd of the 
month he was at his wits’ end for extra hands, and his takings 
for the season have beaten his previous record by over 25 per 
cent. 

The reason is easy to explain. We hope to be a manu- 
facturing people some day; as yet we are still agriculturists, 
with manufacturing excrescences here and there. Our great 
need of coal is to run our trains and trams and ferries, to supply 
our gas and electric lighting; these ensured (as they were by the 
return to work of the Lithgow miners), it is our primary products 
that are still the mainstay of our prosperity. We have had a 
good wool year, and are having the best wheat year Australia 
has ever known; a little delay in getting the products to the 
seaboard and away is neither here nor there; the fact that a 
certain number of manufactories are temporarily closed down or 
running short time, is lamentable but of minor importance. 
Melbourne, of course, where factories are of older growth, suffers 
more than Sydney; but even Melbourne can be happy while wool 
and wheat are plentiful. And Melbourne is being consoled these 
days with the hope that she will soon be free of her long thraldom 
to Sydney in the matter of coal. The new Powlett River coal- 
fields, which the State Government is opening up for the use of 
its railways, bid fair to become a steady source of supply of 
really good steam-coal to an extent far beyond Governmental 
requirements. 

By March you will not be particularly interested in further 
details of the strike. But one or two general observations may 
be worthy of permanent record. In the first place, it has from 
beginning to end been devoid of one of the most prominent 
accompaniments of the ordinary strike—interference with “‘free”’ 
labour. Miners, wharf-labourers, coal-lumpers, all have confined 
themselves to a refusal to work; where the employers have 
supplied their places with outside labour, they have looked on 
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unconcernedly. Thus the attempt to represent them as “levying 
war on the public” and “depriving the community of the 
necessaries of life” has failed totally. Barring the illegality of 
ceasing work without giving the requisite fourteen days’ notice, 
the strikers’ conduct has been exemplary. And this has been 
due to the influence of certain Federal Labour members. Mr. 
Bowling and his friends of the Industrial Workers of the World— 
if you have that pernicious society within your borders, fight it 
with every means in your power—have talked about general 
strikes, and “if you are hungry, take what you want where you 
find it.” Mr. W. M. Hughes and Senator Guthrie, types of our 
better class of Labour, who realise the hopelessness of the strike 
method, and look to electoral victories and legislation as pro- 
viding the worker’s only sure redress for grievances, mastered 
the Bowlingite fervour for anarchy. And the queer thing is 
that the more orderly the strikers were, the more exasperated 
became the anti-Labour Press. Even the Sydney Morning Herald, 
which is, on the whole, regaining its old reputation for wide- 
viewed moderation, cried out for bloodshed; and a usually sober 
banking, insurance and finance journal broke out with a sug- 
gestion that the strikers should be incontinently deprived of 
food, milk, water, gas, police protection, and all civil rights. 

The men, indeed, deserve on the whole a good deal of respect 
and pity. Their employers, we know now—I am talking of the 
northern coal-fields only—were manceuvring for a strike. Their 
leaders were playing, with them as pawns, for a revolt against 
political Labour, and the substitution of the I.W.W. with Mr. 
Bowling on top. Following these leaders with that disciplined 
obedience which is the strength of Australian unionism, they 
came out at the word, and sat still in orderly patience while Mr. 
Bowling prated about plans, as he is still prating. What soldiers 
they would make! 

What soldiers, indeed, they do make! I have just come 
back from the camp at Liverpool, where nearly 90 per cent. of the 
State militia have been massed for Lord Kitchener’s inspection. 
The regiment with the best record—93 per cent.—was drawn 
from these very mining districts, although a Bowlingite order 
had forbidden miners to go soldiering. And—one wonders what 
Lord Kitchener thinks of the commanders, and whether he will 
ever say it; but—the men were fine. The Light Horse, at the 
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last, took to “larking,” and charged gaily along the front of 
unbroken infantry in trenches; but that was the last day—and 
one was reminded of manceuvres oversea, after all. For the rest 
of the eight days’ work keenness was well balanced by discipline: 
the training is too short, and the numbers are far too few, but 
the material is of excellent quality. 


We are yet three months away from our general elections, and 
the Ministerial policy has not been authoritatively declared: but 
already the weak points of the “ Fusion without principles” are 
glaringly evident. Two items at least of Mr. Deakin’s new plat- 
form he emphatically proclaimed before last session ended—the 
acquisition by the Commonwealth of the Northern Territory, 
and the financial agreement with the Premiers which was forced 
through the expiring Parliament by such despotic methods. 
Well, the Northern Territory Bill was thrown out by Fusionist 
votes; in the Senate the Government’s own whip worked hard 
against it. And the press of the three eastern States, whenever 
it mentions the business, condemns it and calls on Fusionist 
candidates to oppose it again. As for the financial agreement, 
two-thirds of the Ministerial candidates in Victoria—I mean 
candidates officially accepted as Ministerial—have already claimed 
their freedom to advise the electors against confirming it at the 
referendum: three at least of the accepted Ministerialists in New 
South Wales are following suit. In Queensland the Fusionists 
are running an ex-Labour leader among their candidates for the 
Senate, and a large and disgusted party of Central Queensland 
pastoralists have broken away in order to run a candidate of 
their own. Compare this open disunion with the discipline in 
face of the enemy which characterises the ranks of Labour. 
That, too, as I wrote some months ago, is a fusion, but a fusion 
based on definite agreement about important principles: it 
quarrels quite unrestrainedly in peace-time—witness the recent 
bitter wranglings about this very financial agreement between 
the Federal and State members for New South Wales: but the 
quarrel sinks out of sight directly election-time comes round, 
and Labour’s strength is used whole-heartedly to secure the 
return of candidates pledging themselves to the simple and definite 
“fighting platform.” 

Dangerous as it is to prophesy, one cannot but feel that the 
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Fusion is dead. As a piece of electoral machinery it exists still, 
no doubt, with the sole object of concentrating as much as pos- 
sible the anti-Labour vote. And it seems probable—though at 
this distance probabilities must be expressed by very small frac- 
tions—that in consequence of that concentration Labour will lose 
strength and make less show in the next Parliament. But the 
men returned as anti-Labour members will find themselves hope- 
lessly at variance about any constructive policy; and the old 
three-party system, either avowed or half-concealed (which is the 
worst possible arrangement), must resume its place as the parlia- 
mentary framework. Consider a minute the old Fusion’s actual 
foundation, the agreement of last June. Its four items were the 
sinking of the fiscal issue, the subordination of defence legislation 
to advice from home, the “‘ new protection ” in the shape of an 
inter-State Commission, and a temporary financial arrangement — 
with the States. Of these the first two are the common property 
of all parties; the third has been deliberately shelved by the 
Premiers and the Prime Minister alike; the last was abandoned 
by Prime Minister and Premiers, and those who still uphold it 
are denounced by the Ministerial Press as renegades and traitors 
—although, as I have said above, the Ministerial leaders dare not 
withhold from them official nomination. 

One more result of the Fusion deserves notice. For years we © 
have been talking about the appointment of a High Commissioner. 
At last we have got one, and the Fusion takes great credit to 
itself for having settled the matter. But the truth is that, if the 
man we have got had really been wanted by Australia, he could 
have been appointed long ago. It was because he was not wanted 
—neither he nor Sir John Forrest, the other candidate last year 
—that there has been so long a delay. No one ever opposed the 
abstract proposition that a High Commissioner should be appointed. 
But the man we were looking for was to be an energetic, able, 
highly educated man with good business capacity and—in jview 
of Australia’s declared fiscal policy—an enthusiasm for pre- 
ferential trade. Also we were trying to avoid the repetition of 
the mistake made again and again by the States—the use of the 
London appointment as an opportunity for quietly removing 
inconvenient or outworn politicians. As long as Mr. Deakin was 
unfettered, he kept these two ideas steadfastly in view. The 
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Fusion altered all that: it forced on the Prime Minister and on 
the country a lazy, undignified, ex-Free Trade leader, for reasons 
which I prefer to quote from one of his strongest supporters: 


It was a matter of common talk that, unless Sir George Reid was got out of 
the way by being made High Commissioner, he would not consent to sit in 
isolation on a back bench of the Ministerial corner if he saw an opening—i.e., 
in the next Parliament—for a combination that would give him office.— 
Sydney Daily Telegraph, January 17, 1910. 


The unabashedness of this confession marks the degradation of 
politics which the principleless Fusion has wrought. 

Do not misunderstand. Sir George Reid, whatever one may 
have thought of his Federal performances, has been a great and 
deserving servant of his State. His long Premiership in the 
nineties, during which you in London first saw him, developed 
and displayed his powers and marked the height of his achieve- 
ment. Federation owes very much to his fighting, and his final 
attitude towards it was by no meansso ambiguous as the Sydney 
Bulletin’s attacks helped people to believe. A mere accident 
prevented him from becoming the Commonwealth’s first Prime 
Minister—an honour which he well deserved, and which few 
would have grudged him. But the loss of it seems to have 
turned him into an opportunist office-seeker, and his record since 
Federation is unworthy of his previous career. For the good 
work he once did, however, he deserves honour and reward; but 
that took the wrong shape when the Fusion made him High 
Commissioner. 


One feature of the Prime Minister’s new programme is certain, 
although in form it may bea mere repetition of his many previous 
declarations. For years he has preached immigration; for years 
his preachings and appeals and blandishments and threats have 
left the State Ministries unmoved. But it is probably the chief 
recommendation, to him, of the financial agreement with the 
Premiers that it forces them into some sort of active immigration 
policy. They are to be paid—either permanently, as they and 
the Prime Minister demand, or for a fairly long period, as the 
Ministerial dissentients and the Opposition prefer—25s. per head 
of their State’s population. Obviously an influx of immigrants 


means money in their treasuries. ‘o-day’s Daily Telegraph 
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ealculates—I do not vouch for itscorrectness, but it quotes official 
figures—that last year New South Wales absorbed 10,000 
immigrants at a cost to the State of £40,000. Twenty-five 
shillings per annum is good interest on £4, 

That is one of the levers with which Mr. Deakin hopes to move 
the slower Premiers. Not all of them, of course, are slow. Mr. 
Kidston in Queensland has been keen all along, and the Queens- 
land system, both of immigration and of settlement on the land, 
is quite the best in Australia; and Victoria, since the close of the 
obnoxious Bent régeme, has begun to: wake up: most refreshingly. 
Premier Murray of Victoria, indeed, spurred on by a strong 
Treasurer, Mr. Watt, is making a high bid for the leadership of 
the States in the immigration race. Not only is he loosening the 
grip of the selfish squatocracy on the good western land it will 
neither use nor sell, but he is despatching the head of the State’s 
irrigation department to America and Europe to look for immi- 
grants who can get big results out of fifty irrigated acres instead 
of clamouring, as Australian farmers are apt to do, for 500 acres 
“‘and chance the rainfall.” It is Victoria, too, that is first to 
grasp the offer of healthy English lads for farm-training made by 
agents of the Kentish and other county associations. New South 
Wales, whose government avowedly considers immigration a 
branch of party politics and consequently hampers all private 
endeavour, accepted the offer first, but has done nothing prac- 
tical—partly by reason of the hindrances just mentioned. 

Judging by the statements of some recent immigrants, 
England-is becoming a poor place for the labourer to live in. 
The impression England makes on her own people, however, 
is beyond my scope: the impression she makes on Australian 
visitors—experienced: men, to whom the best side of her was 
being carefully shown last year—has also its importance, and I 
make no apology for reproducing it, though much of it repeats 
what you are, no doubt, constantly saying to yourselves. So 
here follow extracts from a communication sent me the other 
day : | 

have been absent from the old country for nearly thirty years, and this 
visit, though a brief one, has been long enough to see many things that give 
one an unpleasant anxiety about the heart of the Empire. I write this ina 


great liner with a full passenger list, and am not surprised to find that my 
uneasiness is shared by my fellow colonists—the more so because inquiries made 
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of the better-informed of our English friends on board elicit replies confirming 
rather than allaying our fears... . 

We left Australia just after the outburst of the German naval scare. There 
had been time for the reports of debates in the Commons, and particularly 
for Frederick Harrison’s famous letter, to reach Australia, We were consequently 
prepared to find on arriving in England that great and serious defence work 
was in progress: a general tightening-up of our war harness, immediate steps 
taken to reinforce, reform, and reorganise. To my callow mind it seemed either 
that or so many lamp-posts for the Ministers. It turned out that a trifle such 
as the possibility of defeat or débdcle in war was not worth public attention 
while the Budget was being discussed. British equanimity, I felt, was pretty 
solid. 

A “Rip van Winkle” return means much hotel life, relations and friends 
being few. From one end of Great Britain to the other, in every hotel or 
restaurant I chanced to enter, I was waited on by a foreigner—usually a 
German, and (I was told on credible authority) usually also a soldier. Their 
numbers, I heard, stated at anything up to a quarter of a million, and I can well 
believe it. In the whole time of my visit I met only two native waiters—but 
I saw plenty of my fellow subjects in the gutter carrying sandwich-boards. .. . 

British equanimity must be indeed solid: it is not disturbed by learning 
that German officers are told off to live in England, and gather for their Intelli- 
gence Department every detail of information that would be of service to an 
invader, while any British officer travelling in Germany is subjected to police 
supervision and to regulations as hampering as if he were a suspected bomb- 
throwing anarchist. This I thought must be the limit—but I was mistaken : 
I found, on the Postmaster-General’s authority, that along a section of the 
Yorkshire coast all the telegraph operators were Germans. . . . 

We came to England through France on the eve of harvest-time, A more 
beautiful sight it would be hard to find—hardly an acre was not being utilised 
to the fullest extent under the most intense possible form of culture. But in 
England land lay waste for miles: it seemed an almost deserted and tenantless 
land. A country’s real defence is her manhood, and the backbone of the race 
is the county population; to let that vanish so rapidly seemed either madness 
or deliberate suicide, “TI feel,” said a companion, “as if I were watching a man 
trained to high athletic fitness, who had quite lost his stomach and was forced 
to live on transfused blood.” I could not help asking many questions about 
this. But landowners assured me that wheat was too risky owing to the un- 
certain harvest: fruit—they had something, I forget what, against fruit; butter 
would not pay ; it was better and cheaper to get eggs from France or Siberia. 
Yet with our very dear labour, our usually long land carriage, our sea transport 
the longest on the globe, we manage to grow these things and send them to 

England and make fortunes in doing it. . . . 

My host asked if I could help him to find places for one or two young 
fellows leaving for the colonies—no future for them in England, fine country 
lads as they were, They are worth a high figure to us, but how much more 
are they worth to their own land, to help restore it to its proper agricultural 
and producing standard! .., 
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At Colombo we had seen a fair sample of British genius for governing 
native races and a fine sample of British engineering. We felt a growing 
pride in our race which was intensified in Egypt. The mental comparisons we 
made with other European peoples, as we came through Italy and France, were 
certainly not to British disadvantage. It was not till we saw England itself 
that our hearts fell... . 

What struck me most when discussing the probabilities of war was that 
everybody seemed to wonder what Germany was going to do to England. 
“Why,” I thought, ‘don’t you let the other gentleman do the speculating 
where he is going to be hit?” That was the old way: Europe wondered what 
England would do—an army of a million trained men, however you raised it 
(compulsion, if nothing less will do it), and the old predominant navy, would set 
Europe wondering again, much to every one’s advantage and the security of 
settled peace. 


INDIA 
THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 


THE outlook in India is graver to-day than it has been for 
half a century. There can be no evasion of the innumerable 
indications which portend that during the next few years our 
task of governing the Indian Empire is destined to become increas- 
ingly difficult. The real danger is that the full significance of 
the numerous isolated outrages and assassinations which have 
occurred during the past two years may not be properly appre- 
ciated, either in India or in England. These outrages and 
assassinations must not be considered singly. In almost every 
case their originating causes have been identical; and it is their 
cumulative meaning with which we are concerned. We are face 
to face with a widespread and implacable conspiracy to render 
the continuance of British rule in India impossible. That con- 
spiracy may possibly include among its active adherents only an 
inconsiderable portion of the population. It is now certain, how- 
ever, thatit has the tacit support of very large numbers, particularly 
among the educated classes, and notably among Brahmins. Out- 
side these elements, again, lie masses of people, many of them 
men of wealth and influence, who remain comparatively neutral. 
They are not precisely against us, but they are certainly not 
with us. They may not encourage hostility to British rule, but 
they will not lift their voices in public protest against the 
dastardly acts of cowardly anarchists. They bide their time, 
waiting to see what may befall; and meanwhile they play the 
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part of frightened sheep. Of course there are still large sections 
of the population, among them many men of weight and posi- 
tion, upon whose continued loyalty we may count. Thanks - 
largely to the great influence of his Highness the Aga Khan and 
other eminent Mussulmans, the sixty millions of Indian Maho- 
medans continue for the most part to hold aloof from the 
organisers of disaffection. The Aga Khan’s return to India last 
autumn, after a prolonged absence due to ill health, was timely 
and opportune. It is sometimes said that owing to differences 
among his immediate followers, the Khojas, the spiritual 
influence of the Aga Khan has somewhat waned. That may 
or may not be the case, but the real value of the devoted 
service of the Aga Khan to the British Raj does not lie 
in his spiritual control of a few million Khojas in India and 
elsewhere. It lies in the undisputed recognition of his 
political leadership of the vast bulk of Indian Mahomedans, 
professing all shades of creed and dogma. His recent speeches 
at Delhi and at Bombay came like a trumpet-call to the Moslem 
communities, and have done much to strengthen the waverers, 
and to pacify those Mahomedans who feared that the new 
reforms would leave them politically powerless. Again, another 
reassuring factor is the abiding loyalty of the princes and chiefs 
of India, as shown in emphatic declarations lately promulgated. 
It should always be remembered that the rulers of native States 
are rapidly realising that their interests are to a great extent 
identical with our own. Unrest and disaffection have been 
visible in many native States as well as in British territory. 
The spirit of old blind, unquestioning obedience to the Maharajah 
is slowly vanishing. The princes and chiefs know full well that 
they are largely dependent upon British support for the main- 
tenance of their territorial position. Some of them would 
chivalrously stand by our side even if the star of Great Britain 
in India suffered an eclipse. Most of them will not fail us when 
the day of trouble comes—so long as we remain strong, resolute, 
and prepared. 

If any Englishman had predicted at the beginning of 
the new century that within a decade we should have witnessed 
the occurrences of the last two yearsin India, he would have been 
dubbed a craven alarmist and a lunatic. It has taken a long 
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series of sinister events to arouse even a partial comprehension of 
the real condition of India. The unprecedented attempt to blow 
up the train of Sir Andrew Fraser in the autumn of 1907, rapidly 
followed by his attempted assassination at a public meeting, 
ought to have sufficed to acquaint us with the nature of the 
forces at work. These earlier warnings passed largely unheeded, 
and in the Viceregal Council and in Parliament we were repeatedly 
assured that the outlook was tranquil. The discovery of an 
extensive plot to make and use bombs in Calcutta and elsewhere 
was almost equally futile in its effect upon the public and the 
official mind. The trial of the culprits was dragged out 
to inordinate length, and the course of magisterial and 
judicial procedure in India was covered with ridicule. In 
the end the persons who were convicted were treated with 
deplorable leniency. The daring murder of Mr. Ashutosh 
Biswas, an able Bengali lawyer in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, only created a passing ripple of interest. The Bengal 
authorities plumed themselves upon the supposed fact that they 
had allthe threads of the conspiracy well in hand, and confidently 
predicted that within six months peace would be restored to a 
troubled country. ‘‘These are the acts of misguided boys,” was 
the comfortable assurance proclaimed on all hands in Calcutta. 
The tragedy in London at the Imperial Institute caused a swift but 
evanescent shock to complacent onlookers in England. Before 
many days had passed we were being assured that the murders 
of Sir William Curzon Wyllie and Dr. Lalcaca were “an isolated 
act,” having no direct connection with the widespread underground 
conspiracy in India. Few people were disposed to admit, even 
so late as last July, that practically all these “isolated acts” had 
a common origin, sprang from a common motive, and were 
instigated from a common source. Not until the Viceroy and 
Lady Minto nearly lost their lives at the hands of a still unde- 
tected homb-thrower at Ahmedabad in November was the alarm- 
ing nature of the danger with which we are confronted in India 
generally perceived. 

The campaign of assassination still goes steadily on. A day 
or two before Christmas Mr. A, M. T. Jackson, the Collector of 
Nasik, in the Bombay Presidency, was shot dead while entering 
a native theatre. Though his name may not be widely known 
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in England, his friends in India long ago recognised that few 
civil servants were more devoted to the interests of the Indian 
peoples than Mr. Jackson. He loved the country, and he was 
eager to promote the welfare of the people placed in his charge. 
A brilliant Oriental scholar, the sole relaxation he was accus- 
tomed to permit himself was the laborious study of Sanscrit and 
Marathi inseriptions. Nasik, the scene of his assassination, is a 
famous place of pilgrimage on the banks of the sacred river 
Godavari, and for years it has been known as a hotbed of 
Brahminical intrigue. The murder was followed by belated 
activity on the part of the police, which resulted in the dis- 
covery of extensive stores of concealed arms and ammunition 
in various houses in the city. Even Brahmin elerks in the 
employ of the Bombay Government were found to be possessed 
of Browning pistols. All over the Deccan weapons were dis- 
covered in the course of the next week or two. Simultaneously 
further discoveries of concealed arms were made at various 
centres in Bengal. The Pioneer newspaper bluntly confessed 
that the Arms Act had broken down, and that ‘over alarge part 
of the country every magistrate and judge who does his duty 
carries his life in his hand.” It will scarcely be believed that 
within a fortnight of this melancholy occurrence official 
assurances were issued in Calcutta that, “‘ apart from sporadic | 
Anarchist outrages, the general situation is regarded as better 
than it has been for some time.’ In the face of innumerable 
warnings the authorities were still unwilling to admit that 
anarchy was becoming epidemic, that the spread of the virus 
was traceable to a common source. They refused to recognise a 
contention which ought to be axiomatic among those responsible 
for the control of India, Unrest and outrages in Bengal are 
grave enough, but by far the most potentially dangerous province 
in India is the Presidency of Bombay. If a campaign of murder 
is to be commenced in the Deccan, we are on the threshold of very 
menacing events. The ruthless, crafty, courageous, irreconcilable 
Mahrattas of the Deccan, the descendants of the reckless 
Makratta horsemen who ravaged the length and breadth of 
Hindostan, are men of very different mettle from the decadent 
and flabby Bengalis. Sir George Clarke has the most difficult 
province in India to control at this juncture, and one wonders what 
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he felt when he learned from Calcutta that “the situation was 
better than it had been for some time.’ Calcutta soon had a 
rude and unexpected awakening. Within a week Inspector 
Shams-ul-Ala-n, of the Criminal Investigation Department, who 
had been chiefi7 instrumental in unravelling the tangled mystery 
of the bomb-making organisation in the suburbs of the capital, 
was shot dead in the precincts of the High Court. The murderer 
was, as usual, a Bengali youth. The real authors of the crime, 
the men who incited their young dupe to qualify for the gallows, 
remained behind the veil. But the murder of Shams-ul-Alam 
was their note of defiance to the Government on the eve of the 
introduction of a new and stringent Press Act. It was their 
intimation that the grant of new and enlarged councils, or of any 
other reforms short of total British withdrawal, would never 
placate them. And when the new Imperial Legislative Council 
met next day no one, not even the most optimistic of official 
members, ventured to observe that “‘ the situation was better.” 
It is necessary to try to discern whither we are drifting in 
India. Not one of the steps that have been taken has con- 
tributed in any material degree to stem the tide of disaffection 
which is steadily sweeping through large masses of the Indian 
population. No remedial or preventive measures, no spasmodic 
outbursts of activity on the part of the police, have throttled or 
lessened the Anarchist danger. The Anarchist conspiracy is 
more widespread to-day than it has ever been, its emissaries are 
bolder and more reckless, its outrages grow more frequent. The 
Anarchist leaders believe that with a cartload of revolvers, 
judiciously distributed, they can menace the stability of British 
rule in India, and they are resolutely putting their belief to the 
test. They are quite unmoved by the proffered boon of adminis- 
trative reforms, they laugh to scorn legislation directed against 
the vernacular Press. Equally unmoved are those large sections 
of the people who, while not actively hostile at present, regard 
British control with sullen aversion. The new reforms may 
have won some waverers to our side, they may have etrength- 
ened the hands of the genuine loyalists, but they have had 
no effect upon the strong leaven of intelligent and astute persons 
in the Deccan, in Bengal, in the United Provinces, and in the 
Punjaub who vaguely yearn for the day when the British will 
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leave India for ever. That day will not dawn in our time, pos- 
sibly not for centuries to come, but they fondly suppose—and are 
being taught to suppose—that the retreat of the dominant race 
across the “‘ Black Water” is at hand. Given conditions such as 
these in India, the time of grave trouble cannot be far off. Its 
possible advent may be regarded with comparative calmness. 
Nothing is now more certain than that the gravest emergency 
which may arise in the near future can be dealt with and over- 
come by the men on the spot, provided that they are not 
hampered by meddlesome instructions from home. There is not 
the slightest present possibility of any organised comprehensive 
revolt. No hostile armies are likely to challenge the supremacy 
of Great Britain upon the plainsof Hindostan. The utmost that 
is to be feared is the appearance, in particular areas, of a 
sort of muddled anarchy, a series of riots spreading from city to 
city, a suspension of the ordinary processes of civil adminis- 
tration. The lives of lonely district officers will be in 
constant peril, and the tale of casual assassinations will, if such 
a situation supervenes, inevitably increase. Butitmay be taken 
for granted that should such a chain of confused and ill-devised 
outbreaks occur they will in most cases be premature and badly 
directed. They will lack cohesion; they will probably be sup- 
pressed with reasonable promptitude; and the malcontents in 
India will receive a lesson which will induce them to remain 
quiescent for a long time to come. One other possible con- 
tingency must be frankly faced. Itis now recognised that before 
many years are over Great Britain may be at death-grips with 
one or more Great Powers. It may be confidently predicted 
that within a month of the commencement of a war of great 
magnitude the flames of revolt will rise over large areas in 
India, There is no political unwisdom in making public this 
gloomy possibility. It is no secret to those whose business it is 
to study Indian affairs. Berlin is as well acquainted with the 
Indian situation as Downing Street. Should that contingency 
arise, the British forces now in India will have to hold their 
own without help from England; and when the greater war is 
over we may have to complete once again the subjugation of 
Hindostan. 

The period of Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty is drawing to a close, 
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The value of his services to India during a time of greater crisis 
than any Viceroy has had to face since Canning has never been 
adequately recognised in this country. This is not, however, a 
suitable occasion to examine and assess Lord Minto’s work in 
India. The salient consideration is that the announcement of 
his successor may now be expected at any moment. The foregoing 
review of the existing situation has been written in vain if it has 
not impressed upon the reader the imperative necessity of exer- 
cising the utmost caution in the choice of a new Viceroy. It is 
not too much to say that the whole fate of the British Empire 
in India may depend upon the man who succeeds Lord Minto. 
No greater responsibility has ever been thrust upon the King 
and his advisers. India is the keystone of the Empire, and by 
the maintenance of the stability of British rule in India the 
Empire must to a great extent stand or fall. 

Many prominent men have been mentioned as possible suc- 
cessors to Lord Minto. Some names it would be indiscreet to 
mention, but it is permissible to allude here to two possible 
candidates, whose claims have been frequently discussed in the 
daily Press. One is Mr. Winston Churchill. It is’ now fairly 
common knowledge that Mr. Churchill has been intriguing for 
the Viceroyalty of India for the last eighteen months. At in- 
tervals the story is sedulously circulated that he “ would 
not take it now,” that he “would not interrupt his 
political career at home,” that he “would not desert his 
colleagues when the fight was going against them.” The 
latest form of the disclaimer is that Mr. Churchill “would not go 
to India now that he is a Secretary of State.” The real truth, 
of course, is that Mr. Churchill would go anywhere, or do any- 
thing, or desert anybody, if he conceived that it suited his 
personal ambition to do so. The persistent denials of his eager- 
ness to become Viceroy only make it clear that at the moment 
it is the dearest wish of his heart. The Liberal ship is sinking 
in harbour, and he keeps his eye on a likely rope by which he 
can reach a solid wharf and good store of corn. It ought to be 
unnecessary to point out that the selection of Mr. Churchill as 
Viceroy would probably mean the final undoing of British rule in 
India, but after the appointment of Mr. Herbert Gladstone to 
South Africa anything is possible. The idea of Mr. Churchill as 
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the successor of Clive and Dalhousie and Canning and Mayo 
and Curzon is almost unthinkable. It would be an insult to the 
whole of the Indian Empire, a deliberate flouting of those princes 
and magnates and loyal citizens who have devoted themselves to 
the Imperial interests of Great Britain through good report 
and evil report. It would be received with execration and 
dismay from end to end of India. Moreover, the advent of Mr. 
Churchill would be quite likely to provoke another “ White 
Mutiny.”’ He happens to be tolerably well known in India, 
where he spent a portion of his ebullient youth. His selfishness 
at polo, which gave a pretty clear indication of the principles on 
which he meant to order his life, is still a byword among Indian 
sportsmen; his offensive assumptions of omniscience at meetings 
of the Indian Polo Association are still derided; and soldiers 
have not forgotten how, while still a chubby youth, he sought to 
explain to his generals the art of war in the Malakand campaign. 
To send so unbalanced and self-seeking and impetuous a poli- 
tician to India at this juncture would be to invite disaster. : 

The other candidate whose name is on all men’s lips 
is Lord Kitchener. The late Commander-in-Chief in India 
has, in some respects, unusual qualifications for the post. 
He has spent nearly seven years in the country, and has 
travelled in every part of it. Though he has little direct ex- 
perience of civil administration, his long period of service on the 
Viceregal Executive Council has made him familiar with the prob- 
lems which are at present perplexing the Indian Government. 
He is resolute, he knows his own mind, and he is accustomed to 
pursue his own course fearlessly; and these are qualities specially 
necessary ina Viceroy of India just now. At the same time it 
has to be remembered that Lord Kitchener is an Imperial asset, 
and he is needed in more places than one. He will be sixty years 
old next June, and though he bears his age lightly, and seems 
physically fitter than when he first arrived in India, his remaining 
term of public service cannot be illimitable. Is it not probable 
that the one great task clearly remaining for him is to reorganise 
the British Army? Despite the protestations of his fuglemen, Mr. 
Haldane’s Territorial scheme is in imminent danger of collapse. 
Who so specially qualified as Lord Kitchener to retrieve the 
muddle in which the present Government will leave our land 
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defences? When Lord Kitchener arrives in England in the 
coming spring he will have a unique knowledge of the exiguous 
military resources of the Empire. It is in England, and not in 
India, that his presence will be most required. 

Leaving Lord Kitchener’s admitted claims, it may be noted 
that a curious misconception prevails regarding the rank and 
birth generally considered necessary in candidates for the Vice- 
royalty of India. It is tacitly assumed that only peers are 
qualified for the post, and that the choice of a commoner without 
a long line of ancestors, even though he may receive a peerage 
on appointment, would be bitterly resented by the princes and 
peoples of India. Such a misapprehension reveals a strange 
ignorance of the real spirit of Asia, where, paradoxically enough, 
profound reverence for long descent exists side by side with a 
true democratic readiness to respect and honour men of com- 
paratively obscure origin who rise to high place. Lowly birth 
has never been a bar even to thronesin the oldest of continents. 
Chandragupta, the first Emperor of India, who drove out the 
Greeks, sprang from the people. The founder of the Tughlak 
dynasty was originally a slave. Haidar Ali, the formidable 
opponent of the British advance in Southern India, was the son 
of a humble soldier of fortune. The founder of the present house 
of Scindia was slipper-bearer to the Peishwas of Poona. The 
very name of “Gaekwar” means herdsman, and sufficiently 
indicates the origin of the forbears of the present Maharajah of 
Baroda. Instances of the kind might be indefinitely multiplied. 
The same spirit prevails throughout Asia. Even a Chinese coolie 
will often refuse to be photographed, because, he will say, his son 
may become a great mandarin, and he would not wish him to see 
a picture of his father as a coolie. One frequently hears it said 
at present that various men, possibly otherwise suitable for the 
post about to become vacant, are inadmissible because they lack 
ancient lineage. It cannot be too widely realised that though 
Indians deeply respect birth and rank, they respect a real man 
more, whatever his origin; and India will never be more urgently 
in need of a man than in the next five years. 


